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AS IS 
BY THE EDITOR 


The Editorial I had had in mind for this mohth has, I am 
delighted to see (sharing my joy with those who find their 
Editor’s Editorials tiresome, pompous or dull) already been 
done in The Cinema. I am jubilant for two reasons. The 
first one is base but human, and is entirely concerned with the 
saving of work. The second is because such articles, with 
their safe, secure statistics, are—as the title indicates—the pin 
that bursts the bubble. The fact that the bubbles to prick are 
as copious as the [Lux suds in which you wash your sheerest 
underwear offers not discouragement but somewhat humorous 
prospects. 

The article is .quoted here in full, together with our 
congratulations to The Cinema. 


THE BUBBLE BURSTS. 


There comes hardly a day but the misdemeanours of Some 
recalcitrant juvenile are laid at the door of some inoffensive 
cinema. The statistics of juvenile crime are reported to be on 
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an upward curve, and responsibility is traced to the coinci- 
dental increase in the number of moving-picture theatres. 
The statistics show..a-deerease, and the slowness of deprecia- 
tion is blamed on the brutalities of Beery or the machinations 
of Mix. The bulging prison cells and overcrowded reforma- 
tories demand an analysis. The Chief of the Police in the 
Vaud department of Switzerland has just concluded such an 
analysis. His results make interesting reading for the 
long-faced fraternity. 

For a year he investigated the cases of evildoers between 
the ages of ten and twenty. Of those examined he found that 
30 per cent. had never been to acinema. These were, how- 
ever, the ones wh dum committed the most serious offences. | 
Of the 70 per ce . who had frequented the picture palaces, 
6 per cent. could a remember any details other than that 


they had been to the pictures, 48 per cent. had only seen 


documentary and topical pictures, comics and fairy fantasies, 
films which are not wont to contain incitements to murder or 
unchastity. Of the 80 or 90 per cent. who had been guilty of 
theft, 30, per cent. had stolen in order to go to the pictures, 
and the remainder for the more traditional purpose of buying 
toffee or tops, 16 per cent. were found to have visited films of 
doubtful morality, but they were also reported as frequenters 
of dance halls of a morality even more doubtful. 7 

M. Jaquillard, the Chief of Police, in making this report, 
expresses the opinion that the cinema is one of the most useful 
and beautiful of modern inventions ever bestowed on 

‘There is a. process known as displacement. 
The cinema as an alleged cause of crime offers a convenient 
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displacement for the mentalities who are too lazy or too un- 
equipped to think profoundly. To blame the films automati- 
cally for crime and vice saves them the trouble of further 
thought. But when a realist such as M. Jaquillard gets down 
to concrete facts and analysis, the cloudy theories vanish as 
clouds alone can do. 


All of which speaks (very eloquently) for itself. Dis- 
closures like this.are no doubt the reason why statisticians are 
so unpopular. Certainly if our cinemas are haunts of vice I 
don’t know what we ought to do about the censorship. For 
on the one hand it is agreed the censor is something only 
slightly less incorruptible than the Creator Himself, then why 
does his seal of approval, signed, stamped and displayed, rest 
upon films which drive the young like flocks of sheep into 
penitentiaries, prisons and the hereafter ? 

These statistics come from Vaud, where Close Up comes 
from. Vaud is a canton, by the way, where Russian films 
are not prohibited. Mother, for example, has been freely 
going the rounds of late, in the same original version in 
which you saw it recently (we hope) at the London Film 
Society (to which heartfelt thanks). Likewise The Passion 
of Joan of Are, Expiation, and others of the same genre where 
primitive passion (to coin an almost technical phrase) is seen 
in its most revengeful and bloodcurdling aspects. We would 
like an English and American and French and German 
M. Jaquillard to make the same investigations, and prove to 
us what we already know, that films stop crime, not make it, 
not by influence, perhaps, but by the very fact of giving young 
people something to occupy their minds and time. 
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TE _ Thirty per cent. stole, we learn, in order to go tothe cinema. 
mh) No need for a long face here. I believe, quite honestly, I 
TE might have been tempted to do so myself when young if no 


b at means had been forthcoming. For the kind of morality in 
| question here is the purely arbitrary code invented by adults 
for mutual convenience, the economical advantages and 
reasons for which would hardly be likely to impress a child 
who wanted at the time something far more advantageous and 
convenient. This is certainly no reason against the cinema. 
Rather it is propaganda for cinema. If children want it so 
much -a system whereby they can have it should be evolved. 
Yet what do we have instead? Massed educational 
a) authorities attempting to coerce the censor into making all 
WE films illegal to children. ‘When actually it is the educational 
elo’ authorities themselves who are entirely to blame. . | 
KENNETH MACPHERSON. 


FILM PSYCHOLOGY 


Lai | The plot, whether of a novel, play or film, consists of 

Age closely interwoven psychological coherencies.. The film can. 
be effective only in so far as it is able to make these psycho- 
: logical coherencies visible; in so far as it can externalise and 
lig make perceptible—if possible in movements invisible inward 
events. enn 
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Psychic events are most freely outwardly perceptible when 
mirrored in facial expression. The obvious procedure for the 
film, therefore, was to build itself up upon the actor’s power 
of facial expression. This procedure soon demonstrated its 
futility ; for man expresses his emotions and passions far 
more powerfully and explicitly by word of mouth than by 
movement and facial expression. ‘The film that is built up on 
mimicry is simply dumb-show, pantomime, an absurd hybrid 
powerless either to reproduce or to develop itself. What, 
then, can we substitute for these so severely limited mimetics ? 
To make human beings artificially dumb is not the proper 
business of the film, but things are dumb and we do not need 
to close their mouth by force if we are able to make them 
express psychic.acts, which find their outlet through them, 
around them, or because of them. 

This is amply demonstrated by the modern films in which 
the Russians, and notably Eisenstein in Panzerkreuzer 
Potemkin, have gone furthest and most successfully. 

Mimetic expression is here only one amongst many means 
of enhancing an effect already created from another source. 
The actor stands on an equality with inanimate things. Like 
them, he can embody thesmovement of the drama; but only so 
far as his embodiment is of such psychic events as are before 
or beyond speech; by this means reflexes—and, above all, 
those small unnoticed ineptitudes of behaviour described by 
Freud as symptomatic actions become the centre of interest. 

According to Freud these so small, and in themselves so 
trivial and insignificant movements—as, for example, the 
dropping or losing of an object, the thoughtless toying with 
some small article, the forgetting or omitting of some action 
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usualiy carried out with mechanical ease—are in the highest 
degree indicative of the inner experiences of the subject, of 
his desires and emotions, and exactly of those desires and 
emotions of which he himself is unaware. Accepting the 
inherent conditions of the technique of cinematography, all 
discriminating producers have used details of this kind as 
indispensable means of expression; most of them, certainly, 
without having the smallest theoretical knowledge of their 
actual significance. 

The agreement existing between the artists and poets of all 
periods and the principles of psycho-analysis has long been 
known to us, and it is not at all surprising that the film, after 
its own fashion, should take over and carry on the ‘great 
tradition. 


1. Panzerkreuzer Potemkin. 

A friend who had just seen Eisenstein’s film for the third 
or fourth time, explained to me that at one point in the repre- 
sentation he had been very strongly moved without being able 
to discover what it was that had moved him. On 4% 
occasion this experience came to him at the moment when, BRR, 
the captain’s command, the sail-cloth is being carried on 
board. In the midst of this operation the head of the fugle- 
man of the guard called up for the shooting emerges clearly 
for a moment, turned to watch. This watching head seems to 
have no particular expression, and any expression it might 
bear would, owing to the fractional time during which it 
appears in the picture, be lost upon the spectator. 

As my friend is a particularly intelligent and experienced 
film-professional, | felt urged to discover the solution of the 
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riddie, and when next I[ saw the film I paid particularly close 
attention to the scene that had so profoundly impressed. him 
and that yet in itself seemed so slight and so incidental. Pic- 
ture the situation: on the one hand the guard standing to 
attention, firm, stern, mechanised by discipline—on the other 


_ the sailors driven hither and thither in the maze of the conflict- — 


ing emotions of rage, despair and long-practised obedience. 

When the captain has the sail-cloth brought along, tension 
rises to its height and our sympathies are concentrated upon 
the question as to which will be the stronger, human pity or 
the force of discipline. Will the guard shoot or refrain? 
When at this moment one of the guard—whom so far we have 
considered as a creature bereft of individuality by drilling, a 
mere mechanically functioning unit—is dissociated from the 
group and, by means of a movement (independent and not 
dictated by discipline), by looking round at the sail-cloth as 
it is being carried past, betrays, however slightly, his char- 
acter of a human-being involved in the proceedings, our 
question begins to be answered. We know that even the 
guard, in its totality an unfeeling machine, is made up of men 
capable of sympathy, and we begin to hope. 

In order to produce this moment of extreme tension it was 
of the highest importance that the transformation should 
appear suddenly and unexpectedly at the moment of greatest 
danger, at the sounding of the word of command: fire. Only 
thus could come about the powerful release carrying each 
spectator along with it. But for this operation, sudden only 
in its arrival, the spectator’s mind must be cunningly pre- 
pared. Something within him must have desired, surmised, 
anticipated an event which otherwise would remain outside 
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him, strange, a rescue from the clouds, the work of a deus ex 
machina. ‘The sense of a strong psychic release is to be 
attained only in the case of a sudden. ending of a painful 
to-and-fro between hope and fear. The onlooker must 
anticipate the turn of affairs without himself being aware of 
his anticipation. This suddenly seen head of the leader of the 
guard is to be counted amongst the things that assist his 
unconscious expectation. | Certainly only a few of the millions 
who have seen Potemkin will have even noted the ma@yement 
of the head, but upon all it will have worked as powerftilly as 
upon my friend. The film is thus revealed as a kind of time- 
microscope, that is to say, it shows us clearly and unmistak- 


ably things that are to be found in life but that ordinarily 
escape our notice. 


2. Mutter, by Pudowkin. 


Here, too, everything turns upon the effectual preparation 
of a moment of tension. The son is in prison, the mother 
hopes to hand him secretly, during the visitors’ hour, a scrap 
of paper which will show him the way to freedom. The two 
are talking to each other through a grille and the mother’s 
attention is concentrated upon smuggling the paper into her 
son’s hands unnoticed by the authorities. Two officials are 
present. From one, seated near her at a table, she has noth- 
ing to fear. He is fulfilling the duty of all overseers: he is 
asleep! But on the other side of her stands with stiffly- 


planted gun the guard who brought her son to the meeting- 


place and will take him away again: a yokel with expression- 
less features who, for lack of something more interesting to 
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contemplate, stares steadily at the floor. Now the direc- 
tor might create the sense of tension by allowing the 
mother to make several attempts to pass the paper through 
the grille, and in each case to draw back her hand. This 
effect he might heighten by close-ups of the hand. But he 
has invented a far more ingenious method. Near the guard 
stands a bowl of milk, and here a subject is introduced 
which draws the guard’s attention. A cockroach has 
crawled into it and is trying to get out again. The guard 
sees it just as it is reaching the end of its efforts, the safe rim 
of the bowl. Grinning, he extends a finger and pushes it back 
again and while this happens the mother pushes the scrap of 
paper into her son’s hand. Here the tension is enhanced by 
means of shifting it to a secondary incident, to something 
apparently trivial and of no consequence upon which yet 
hangs the life of aman. And how ingeniously is the incident 
devised! It gives us a complete miniature of the horrible 
conditions of prison life, where food is befouled and infected ; 
it also repeats, as if accidentally, the main movement of the 
drama : here, as there, we are faced by a prisoner who strives 
to free himself and is thrust back. But that which brings 
destruction to the one is to the other the first step towards 
freedom. Here we have not only a contrast, but at the same 
time a presentiment. The son has fallen into hands from 
which there is no rescue, hands which pitilessly push back 
him who thought himself already ‘rescued. Thus is this 
episode a prelude, for the son falls later under the bullets of 
the soldiers just as he has escaped from prison. But the 
relationship of the two episodes goes even deeper. It reaches 
to a depth where not the intelligence but only the feeling of the 
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onlooker can follow. The milk symbolises the mother in its — 
character of being her first and most important gift to her 
child, a gift linking together ponduees the giver and the 
receiver. 

_ The insect drowned in the milk indicates not only that there 
is to be for the son no escape, but also that he will die, not in 
the harsh besoiled prison, but as a free man in the arms of his 
mother. Thus, through a mere piece of by-play is the deep 
intrinsic emotional value of this work of art both epitomised 
and anticipated. 


3. Drei Frauen, by Lubitsch. 


A young worldling has become, for the sake of her money, 
the lover of an elderly woman. Having achieved his expect- 
ations he no longer considers it worth while to go on convinc- 
ing her of his love. She has no suspicions, refuses to have 
any, and perpetually offers herself to the reluctant lover. The 
situation is delicate, one not easy to represent even upon the 
stage; upon the film, where things appear without the 
mitigating veil of words, in all their brutal reality, its repre- 
sentation would appear to be an insoluble problem. How has 
the producer found it possible to film this situation without 
sacrificing anything of its poignancy ? 

The two are sitting side by side upon a sofa. The woman 
leans against the man, caresses him, toys with his clothing. 

___ §She flings her arms round his neck. . Playfully she plucks at 
his tie and at last draws it out so that it hangs over his waist- 
coat. The man restores it to its place and is once more 
irreproachably correct. 
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In this case the representation is simple and short. There 
is no question of creating a tension, only of making the in- 
expressible expressible by means of displacement on to a 
small incidental action. The woman says : ‘* Undress 
yourself ’, and the man “© T don’ t want to ’’, but the treat- 
ment is so contrived that both can actas if the behaviour of 
the other were simply the playfulness of idle fingers. The 
man does not choose to understand what the woman wants, 
the woman will not see that the man does not choose to under- 
stand, but the onlooker gives to the little episode its true value 
and knows in a moment more than could be revealed to him 
by means of a long caption. For him the proceedings are 
clear enough, and this ‘“‘ displacement ’’ is exactly one of 
those means of expression, to which Freud first called atten- 


tion, used by the unconscious everywhere, for instance, in ~ 


dreams and in jest, to elude conscious recognition. The film 
seems to be a new way of driving mankind to conscious 
recognition. 

In his T'raumdeutung, page 263, Freud gives an explanation 
of the symbolic meaning of the tie, which, certainly, neither 
the onlookers of the film, nor the director, who created it, 
knew. But, all the same, it fits exactly into the thinly-veiled 


‘meaning of the “ slip action ’’. 
HANNS SACHS. 
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THE CINEMA RETROSPECT 


Being the recollections of a primeval scenario writer. 


By CLirrorD. Howarp 


Part I 


American cinema history is divided into two eras, B.H. 


and A.H.—Before Hollywood and After Hollywood. Those 
whose association with the movies dates back to the first era, 


the era of the primeval, must be reckoned among the 
patriarchs. . By a margin of three or four years I find myself 
included in this venerable class. I am entitled to the badge 
of old-timer. It may not avail much in this. day of the 
sovereignty of youth and novelty, but, if anvone will listen, 


it does carry with it the privilege of saying to the present 
cinema generation, “‘ I can remember when—’’ and then 
babbling about the old pioneer picture days before the inven- 


tion of the close-up, the cut-back, or the fade-out; when the 
nickelodeon, a converted store-room furnished with wooden 
chairs, was the only form of picture theatre; when nobody 
of breeding would openly attend such a place, and when no 


_ self-respecting actor would permit it to be publicly known 
that he was working in the movies. 


Even a self-respecting author in those remote days: if he 
would retain the confidence of his friends and admirers, spoke 
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Note the 


hat in the foreground. 


Jim Gerald and Olga Tschekowa in The Italian Straw Hat. 
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The deaf gentleman sits oblivious of the scene rag 
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René Clair (right) with his operator and assistant Georges La¢éombe 
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Interesting sketches made at the Elstree studios by Stella Burford. 
The above shows the “‘ mercury banks ’’ on an hotel set for A Knight 
in London, directed by Lupu Pick and photographed by Carl Freund. 


The interior of the Piccadilly ’’ set. Painters and at 
work. Sketch by Stella Burford. 
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softly of writing scenarios. If he was caught at it, he passed 
it off as a joke; treating his undignified work as a trifling side 
issue, done just for the fun of it—merely curious to see how a 
little story dashed off at an odd moment would look in the 
flickers ’’. | 

I don’t mind admitting that it was in something of this 
patronizing spirit that | wrote and submitted my first contri- 
bution to the screen, about twenty years ago. Befittingly 
enough, it was a comedy, a “* split-reel ’’ comedy entitled 
The Woman in the Case. .At that time there were perhaps 
eight or ten producing companies in the field—such as they 
were—most of them located in New York, with one or two in 
New Jersey, and each consisting of a single unit of stock 
players. Of this aggregation I selected Vitagraph as the one 
most likely to be interested in my little offering. The choice 
proved a happy one. The script was promptly accepted, and 
I received for it the tidy consideration of ten dollars. 


This maiden effort, consisting of some twenty scenes, was 


distinctly a home-made product. I had never seen a scenario; 
I had not the faintest conception of its anatomy. ‘There was 
none within reach anywhere in California, where I was then 
already living. The first picture company was not to arrive 
in Los Angeles until a year later. Consequently I had no 
way of securing a specimen scenario nor consulting anyone 
connected with the movies. None of my literary acquaintances 
had ever even so much as heard of writing motion-picture 
stories, and moreover were quite uppish at the mention of such 
a thing. I was therefore left wholly to my own ingenuity, 
aided by a study of such films as I occasionally sneaked in to 
see at a dingy nickelodeon down on Main Street. _ 
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As a matter of fact, as I learned afterwards, there was at 
that time no established form of scenario writing, and 
apparently the technique I devised proved as practical as any 
that the early companies were then using. Sometime later, 
however, while waiting for the screen appearance of my 
Woman in the Case, I came across the advertisement of an 
enterprising New York cameraman, offering a complete set of 
instructions in the mysteries of scenario writing. Price, ten 
cents. For this modest outlay he guaranteed to reveal 
everything, including a complete copy of his own scenario 
masterpiece in eighteen scenes, which had been filmed by one 
of the biggest motion picture companies in the world. 

This valuable guide consisted of a four-page leaflet, and, 
true to its promise, contained a full and exhaustive exposition 
warranted to fit anyone to become a successful scenarist. 
‘“ No literary skill required. Plumbers, stenographers, 
laundry workers are getting as high as een dollars apiece 
for good plots. Why not you ?”’ 

Naturally, this was most encouraging. I had a barrelful of 
good plots designed for magazine stories, and I could cer- 
tainly spare a few of them for this easy method of picking up 
some ready change. So, prompted by my initial success, I 
wrote another comedy, done according to the formula set 
forth in the leaflet. It was called An Unfortunate Santa Claus 
—the story of a kindly gentleman who undertook on Christ- 
mas Eve to creep into the house of two very poor but very 
proud maiden ladies, and there secretly and anonymously 
deposit on the hearth in imitation of Santa Claus several 
packages of nice warm underclothing. To make sure that it 
would be recognised as a comedy, I got the kind-hearted 
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gentleman into a most embarrassing situation by the sudden 
and unexpected return of the two prim virgins. 

I thought it was funnier than anything I had yet seen at my 
favorite nickelodeon. But apparently it was not so good as 
my first effort. Perhaps I suffered under the handicap of not 
being a plumber or something. At any rate, I was not only 
obliged to submit it to four companies before landing it, with 
Pathé Fréres, but, also, I got only eight-dolars for it. 

Nothing daunted, however, I continued!to dally with this 
lowborn pastime, selling funny stories first to one company 
and then another; egged on perhaps by a vague prescience 
that the movies were destined to amount to something and 
by a sneaking conceit that my contributions might prove a 
small help toward that end. As film productions these early 
contributions of mine were all anonymous, of course. Nobody 


in those days, from director down, got any screen credit—if 


credit is the right word to use—so that I felt perfectly safe in 
indulging in this then unseemly business. _ 
After having qualified as a split-reel comedy scenarist, | 
tried my hand at a drama, and had the good fortune to sell it 
at the top price of fifteen dollars to D. W. Griffith, then the 
presiding genius of Biograph. At that time, however, he 
was known as Lawrence Griffith. He was an actor by pro- 


fession, with a burning ambition to become a dramatist ; and 


so, forced by temporary financial reverses to direct pictures 
for a living, he was hiding his identity under an assumed 


name. He could not afford to jeopardize his legitimate career. 


I have forgotten the name of my Biograph story. It 


contained, if I remember correctly, about forty-five scenes; 
enough for a maximum-length film, about nine hundred or a 
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| } thousand feet. Like many another of my early movie con- 
Wy tributions, I never saw it in its screen translation. I either 
ai missed it when it was in Los Angeles, or it may never have 
i | i been shown here. No one was supposed to be interested in, 
We or even know anything about, any particular forthcoming 
} | film. There were no cinema advertisements, no publicity 
news items, no advance notices of any kind for the information 
| of movie patrons. 
i If one wanted toisee a particular film, it was wholly a matter 
of having the good luck to drop in at.a picture show on the 
day it happened to be running there. Programs were 
changed daily. The film companies collectively were grind- 
ing out enough material to keep the exhibitor well supplied. 
A comedy could be made in a day or a day anda half. A 
full-length drama ordinarily required about three days, Such 
of the more pretentious companies as specialised in “* big. 
| | { stuff ’’ were averaging two such pictures a week. The 
ah exhibitor, therefore, with an ample supply of fresh films at 
his command, was quite able to offer a daily change of cinema 
fare, with a program of from four to six pictures, varying in 
length and diversity from a four-hundred-foot ‘* chase ”’ 
comedy to a Western thriller of a thousand feet. . 
With an occasional full-reel classic, like Evangeline ot 
King Lear, thrown in for polite balance, there is no denying 
| that this was a generous lot of entertainment for a nickel (five 
cents), to say nothing of the continuous performance of a 
| mechanical piano, which, with its electrical motor, thumped 
out the latest popular airs—not as an appropriate accompani- 
aig ment to the pictures, to be sure, but solely as a gratuitous. 
incidental diversion. 
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It is quite possible that this forgotten Biograph drama of 
mine may have been honored with the presence of Mary 
Pickford in the cast. Then a girl of about seventeen, she had 
recently joined the company. It was her initial venture into 
the movies, after quite an extensive stage experience, begin- 
ning at the baby age of five years. I saw her in her first 
picture, The Violin Maker of Cremona. This was in 1909. 
Of course, at the time.I did not know who she was. And 
neither did anyone else outside of her acquaintances who 
happened to see the film and recognise her. The players’ 
names were never published. It was not personal modesty 
that was responsible for this—merely professional self-respect, 
or self-protection. One of the foremost theatrical producers 
of the time had given notice that we would blacklist any actor 
found working in pictures; and other producers, while not so 
drastic about it, were nevertheless none too kindly disposed 
toward those of the ‘‘ legit ’’ who flirted with the outcast 
movies. 

Therefore, the ambitious Gladys Smith, jealous of her stage 
record and her stage future, took pains not to have it known 
that she had temporarily descended to the flickers. To this 
end the name Mary Pickford served as a concealment—a 
pretty nom de guerre which David Belasco had a short while 
before suggested for this Canadian lass of the golden curls; 
and so definitely did the name Pickford become associated 
with her, that it was later adopted by the rest of the Smith 
family—the mother, Charlotte, and the sister and brother, 
Lottie and Jack. 

As the movies developed, which they actually did in spite of 
everything, the situation of the scenario writer likewise 
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improved. There was an increasing demand for better story 
material. Higher prices were offered for big stories, stories — 
suitable for the big, two-reel master productions which were 
now coming into vogue. 


Griffith, I believe, was the first American director to turh 
out a two-reeler. This was after he had come to California. 
He wanted to do Enoch Arden, and do it on a fitting scale. 
The story had already been filmed several times, under various 
titles, but never beyond the thousand-foot limit. Griffith felt 
that it deserved more footage, and he accordingly took up 
with the business»office the question of making it in two reels. 
The business offiee staggered under the blow of this sugges- 
tion. A two-reel picture? Never! Nobody would sit 
through a picture that long! After much argument a com- 
promise was reached. The picture would be made in two 
parts; part one to be shown on Monday, and part two on 
Thursday. ‘These were the weekly release days for Biograph 
films. 


It was a momentous experiment. The exhibitors, like the 
business office, were wholly dubious. Movie patrons wanted 
their pictures short and snappy, with no hang-overs. How- 
ever, this two-part Enoch Arden. proved an overwhelming 
success. Those who saw the first reel on Monday flocked 
back eagerly on Thursday to see the second. And when the 
film was subsequently run, on trial, in its entirety at one 
showing, the response proved equally enthusiastic and carried 
with it, moreover, the encouraging assurance that the crowds 
were quite capable of keeping their attention fixed on a single 
picture for twenty-five minutes. 
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Incidentally, I recall that the character of the nurse in this 
film epic was Jeanie Macpherson, who was later to join.the 
ranks of scenario writers and become the atithor of such mam- 
moth productions as The Ten Commandments and The King 
of Kings. Had the prospect of such productions been 
presented to the business managers of Enoch Arden the effect 
would undoubtedly have been paralysing, if not fatal. 

When the film companies, drawn by the lure of sunshine 
and a semi-tropical clime, began coming to Southern 
California, about eighteen years ago, they settled in various 
and scattered parts of Los Angeles. There was at first little 
or no community spirit among them. On the contrary, they 
brought with them a good deal of unfriendly rivalry and 
mutual antagonism. But in time, following the lead of 
Universal, and Christie Brothers, and influenced perhaps by 
the geniality of the climate, they adopted Hollywood, the 
northwestern section.of Los Angeles, as a common location 


for their studios, and thus sowed the seed of the formal busi- 


ness association that now binds them together in one general, 
harmonious body, under the title of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America. 

With the immigration to California, production activities 
increased, business expanded, the pictures themselves grew 
more promising, the identity of the actors came out of 
obscurity, popular stage players took ‘‘ fliers ’’ in the movies 


without disguise or apologies, and the conservative public, 
which had hitherto been indifferent or downright scornful, 
began to manifest an indylgent interest. 

This rising tide of distinction carried the scenario writer 
along with it, and he, too, now took on a bit of dignity, as 
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well as added importance. While still outside the pale of 
letters, he was no longer painfully self-conscious. His craft 
gave promise of developing into a worthy profession. The 
studios were becoming more and more dependent upon him 
for needed picture stories and his specialised skill in preparing 
continuity for the use of directors. Better prices for his work 
also added to his satisfaction. In a spectacular bid for the 
‘best scenario brains, Universal was offering a flat rate of 
twenty-five dollars a reel, or seventy-five dollars for a full- 
length feature picture. All in all, the outlook of the humble 
- scenarist was decidedly rosy in those primitive Hollywood 
days. | 
| By 1914 there were probably a hundred or more acknow- 
- ledged scenario writers in Southern California ; and it occurred 
to some of us old-timers that the time was ripe for an associa- 
tion. Accordingly, the Photoplay Authors League came into 
being. In order that it should be more or less exclusive and 
at the same time truly representative of the craft, membership 
was limited to those who had at least ten produced scripts to 
their credit. Among the forty original members were Anita 
Loos, D. W. Griffith, Lois Weber (already at that time a 
director, as well as the author of her film stories), Clarence 
Badger (later a director and now identified with Clara Bow’s 
pictures), Thomas Ince, Wallace Reid and Frank E. Woods. 
Woods was elected president, not only in recognition of his 
record as the foremost pioneer scenario writer, but also 
because of his rank as the first American motion-picture 
reviewer and critic. As a staff contributor to the Dramatic 
ay Mirror, under the pseudonym of The Spectator, he had begun 
if the reviewing of pictures as far back as 1908. This was an 
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unprecedented venture. No periodical or newspaper at that 
time was paying the slightest attention to the movies. Indeed, 
there was a prevailing rule among. publications that any 
reference on the part of a writer to this cheap, bourgeois stuff 
should be blue-pencilled. 

But Frank Woods, with more vision than his contempora- 
ries, succeeded in inducing the Dramatic Mirror to run his 
film reviews. And thus was inaugurated, under protest and 
with prophecies dof a speedy discontinuance through lack of 
public interest, an innovation which not only survived in this 
particular publication, but which to-day has become an 
established feature of newspapers and magazines the world 
over, to say nothing of the scores of periodicals devoted 
exclusively to the discussion of the once no-account and 
disdained movies. 


(To be continued.) 


THE QUERSCHNITTFILM* 


There is nothing more human than catchwords. In the iu | 
mouth of their creator they reveal the sudden consciousness : 
of presentiment. In the mouth of those who repeat them, — | i" 
parrot-like, they conceal the everlasting mindlessness of the at ; 
hum-drum day. A slogan:is something akin to style. ea 


+ Literally the “ Cross-cut Film’, The meaning is, however, a film | 
composed of pieces cut from other films. (£d.) | tel 
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Firstly : necessary expression.of the intended meaning. 
Secondly : an easy formula for tried effects. Slogan, or style 
—are used; they please. 

Thus we repeatedly hear the word : Conciseness. The 
desire for it originated from the rate at which present-day life 
is lived. The frequent request: cut it short. We have 
experienced this with starchy gentlemen who sit behind 
voluminous writing desks. And it goes even further, we 
experience it in our family, our private life, our newspaper, 
our literature, our art. Be brief. Cut out superfluous sen- 
tences, don’t be stilted. Say things that matter. Call a 
spade a spade. Say how a thing happened and not what the 
colour of the sky was at the time. That something happened 
to someone and not what you think of it. ‘To whom it hap- 
pened, that is the most important point. Date of birth, 
religion, single or married, previous convictions if any, 
cherchez la femme, what colour is your hair? 

Novels have a considerably less sale than memoirs of 
important people. In Russia, you are probably aware, there 
is a young, fresh, serious-minded population very keen on 
reading. The Russians Kuleschov, Pudowkin, Timo- 
schenko, have so far written the most positive books on the 
zesthetics of the film. The dry collections of anecdotes about 
Douglas Fairbanks or Harry Piel are nevertheless sold by 


the hundred thousand. They are cheap. Both in price and 


contents. There are some in more pretentious make-up. But 


‘I do not know one which has yet related something new, illus- 


trative, plastic. Their language remains as unfigurative as 
most of the inserted full-length portraits are lifeless. That 
is why I often wished to see film artists’ biographies produced 
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on the screen. At last one has made its appearance : ‘‘ Henny 
Porten, Life and Career of a Film Artist.’’ 


A Ufa Film after the ideas of Dr. Oscar Kalbus. A 
‘* Querschnitt ’’ embracing 40 roles played by Henny Porten. 
Through twenty long years. From 1909 to 1928. Seven 
chapters are.reeled off. Primitive excitement. Sentimental 
novel-like happenings. Gay playfulness. Costume plays. 
The great comedies. Dual roles. The tragic heroine. 
Sometimes seriously, sometimes ironically accompanied by 
musical renderings of popular airs from the various periods 
of her artistic career. The orchestra plays very softly whilst 


Dr. Kalbus holds forth. Anecdote, biography, revealing, 
fundamental. 


So the film rolls on. Twenty film years flow by us. Not 
rehashed, copied, but in natura. So they were, so they are. 
Ridiculous, helpless, groping, ambitious, genial, erring, 
compressed. Twenty years of film acting. ‘They have never 


been so tersely put to us as here, netted in the short space of 
two hours. 


We owe Dr. Kalbus thanks for his idea, for his pioneer 
work. If our thanks is accompanied by our criticism, he can 
estimate how seriously his work is taken. 


Let us first talk about Henny Porten. 


She is the most popular film actress in Germany. Possibly 
like Mary Pickford in America. One of the few, very few, 
whose name is a sure box office draw. People know her, they 
have become used to her, have loved her: for twenty years 
past. It is like a long marriage. A marriage between her 
and a generation of the German people. The new arrivals 
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and the strangers will find a lot of things they will not under- 
stand. To be in love on one’s silver wedding day seems silly, 
simulated, wanting in taste—for the outsider. They ought 
to be ashamed of themselves—say these youngsters, not know- 
ing that the eyes which have been looking out on the world 
for twenty years do not see the present but the past, a past 
agelessly idealised. 

Naturally, Henny Porten could dispense with all that. I 
will not say that she was successful in attaining the fashion- 
able boyish figure through sport, but she has certainly grown 
younger. ‘That seems to be due to cosmetics, to improved 
resources. To technique, to routine. 


. She—the daughter of one of the earliest film directors— 
made use of every opportunity to turn cinematographic pro- 
gress to her own advantage. It is interesting to see how 
frequently she played opposite people who later on became 
prominent; young, new, clumsy figures, such as Abel, 
Bassermann, Deutsch, Dieterle, Hartmann, Jannings, 
Kastner, Kloepfer, Kortner, Krauss, Liedke, Loos, Schiinzel, 
Steinriick. After presenting brief examples of theatrical 
gesticulation and grotesque prancing, she soon learns self- 
assurance. She takes time to develop tragic plays, and if in 
a gay mood allows nobody to spoil it. _ 

Now arises the eternal question. Has she become an 
interpreter of tragedy or of farce. Dr. Kalbus is at one with 
Henny Porten’s own opinion, and emphasises her successes 
in the former sphere. However, if he gives as the main proof 
of his opinion, scenes which actually represented unhappy . 
personal adventures of the actress, they are weapons which 
backfire on their users. There is, indeed, none among her 
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tragic roles of which the power has not been diminished by 
time, whilst her comic parts have decidedly lost far less of their 
effectiveness. Her talents are not sufficiently original to be 
tragic. She relies too much on experience. This experience 
leads to a deliberate lengthiness, to intermittent playing, to 
rhetorical pauses in the serious scenes; but to an ensured 
bearing, to a ready resourcefulness, and power of improvisa- 
tion in the farcical ones. The thing which leads to indirect 
action in the first instance assures directness in the second. 
The method which helps comedy is detrimental to tragedy. 
The most enduring performances of Henny Porten lie in a 
special type of comedy: in her dual roles. A form of film 
acting for which (at least in Germany) she greatly deserves 
thanks. Dr. Kalbus knew quite well how to explain this 
success. . According to him, it rests on effect and counter- 
effect, like the beautiful and the ugly—an effect similar to that 
produced by the original substance of films (or should we say 
photography), with light and shade, black and white con- 
trasts, peculiar to them. Henny Porten was possibly the first 
film actress with sufficient courage to make use of this ugli-. 
ness. Dr. Kalbus says here with astute understanding, that 
the pluck to be ugly originates in a longing for beauty. It 
serves for emphasizing beauty. In no film has a beautiful 
woman been seen as merely ugly right to the end. Neither 
Henny Porten nor her successors. They understand, she 
understood, how to become beautiful gradually, to prepare the 
way for beauty. 
_ But more important than such eae is the practice: 
Kohloesels Toechter (Kohloesels’ Daughters). A film dating 
back to 1919. Its idea has been repeated since not merely 
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unce, but very often, yet without ever equalling the original, 
far less surpassing it. I believe it was her best work. 

Judging the best performance appears to be the most 
ticklish problem confronting the authors of biographies of 
living persons. In this screened biography it is especially 
so. 
A filmed sketch of this kind has got to have some basis of 
construction, even if no actual plot. In spite of this,the 
public has got to be roped in, kept in hand, led on, a career 
has to be shown, interest maintained, a finale is to be provided. 
As far as this is concerned, the chronological moment comes 
into the picture only too readily. However fascinating it 
may be, it is also shallow, unreliable and disappointing. Dr. 
Kalbus has only followed in wake of it. As a first attempt 
everybody else would have done the same, and like Dr. Kalbus 
have been led astray by the result—a result which is even 
tainted with a suspicion of insincerity. If the Ufa film which 
was produced during this season ts to be lauded as the acme 
of what Henny Porten can do, and if it is to be regarded as a 
summary of the whole, some members of the audience will 
sneer a little and not without reason. 

Not unjustifiably, doubts arise in connection with the 
commercial aspects. ‘The critic is not in a position to survey 
the matter fully, and that is why, in any event, he will ask is 
y this really all, also is this the right material to show as repre- 
sentative of Henny Porten? Have they not paid too much 
attention to the viewpoint of competitors? The world is so 
evil and so distrustful of the film industry. We will, how- 
ever, charitably assume that Dr. Kalbus has made his selec- 
tion to the best of his knowledge and ability. We will grant 
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that the material to be treated was very difficult, very old 
material indeed, which has caused great trouble in compila- 
tion. A filmed sketch is not a book which can re-issue the 
same story over and over again. In this instance of a film 
biography, every word, every picture has to be searched for, 
dug out of original roles, and brought to light, and cannot 
be repeated or copied anew. Here there are difficulties, 
conditions, possibilities, which were hitherto unknown. 


Yes, what possibilities. 


First of all, a certain objectivity.. Something describes 

itself. ‘The living picture describes the living picture. In 
the same way as the work of a painter interprets him in an 
exhibition or the verses of a poet in an anthology. ‘There are 
limits in this to the chance of under and over-statement. In 
contrast to cases where one would try, for example, to express 
one’s opinion of an author by means of music, or one’s opinion 
of a sculptor in verse, or of a film in literary essays, as so 


often happens. This time it is not indirect but direct comment 
and quotation made. 


Now we know, too, that we need not be afraid of this 
objectivity. Wecan quote in many ways. There is no con- 
vention governing the selection of sentences quoted, or the 
choice of the picture. One can string them together and 
justify their sequence at will. One can curtail them, regen- 
_ erate their content, give them different shape, turn them 
upside down, quite at will. In what measure Dr. Kalbus has 
made use of these liberties does not greatly matter. But they 
can be made use of in the widest degree. One need not 
merely make fresh plots from genuine biographies, or serious 
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essays from old films, but also from sensational disclosures, 
satirical reports, severe caricatures, libellous pamphlets. 

Furthermore, in film biography talking is possible, even 
allowed, both in titles and in words. If anywhere, assuredly 
here. The question whether films should be strewn with sub- 
titles is just as debatable as whether novels should be illus- 
trated with pictures. But just as journalistic reporting is 
undisputably allowed its explanatory illustrations, so 
reporting films must be also granted the explanatory assist- 
ance of the spoken word. It should be said here that Dr. 
Kalbus has taken this into account with DRIENCE, good taste 
and skill. 

Repeatedly one had to sit up and take notice of his 
stimulating words, but there was also good reason to be 
startled when he spoke of the development of the him from 
Piffle to Art. 

I do not venture to decide whether he was right in his proud 
reference to this development, that is to say, whether we really 
may look back on these twenty years from such a high 
pedestal. If we may we shall have to accept the theory that 
between piffle and art, there are merely differences of exterior, 
make up, technique, but no differences of substance. Because 


—it is painful to confess—onlv the very first ones have altered 


in the sequence of the examples given. Gesticulation has 
become more subdued. ~The monocled dudes rarer. The 
casual pawnshop inventory has been hunted out of drafted 
plans. The lighting attempts to adapt itself to a certain 
naturalness. The photography strives after effects of its own. 
The Direction breaks up the scene into more and more pic- 
tures, gets nearer to the objects, and gets landed all too soon 
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ina super film. But as for the rest, the subject which yester- 
day was garbed primitively and is to-day dressed itt modern 
fashion can hardly belie its past. Just wait! If I tell you 
that Henny Porten takes in one film the murderer of her 
brother as a lover, and if she in another film miarriés the 
brother of her sedticer, can you with any degree of certainty 


tell me which one of these two subjects belongs to 1917 and — 


which to 1927? No, these human frailties have shown but 
little improvement in these last twenty vears. If Dr. Kalbus 
speaks of the development from piffie to art, he either shares 
the view that quality is a problem of the ‘‘ How ’”’ alone, or 
else he has made a mistake in his valuation of the _ latest 
developments. 

However, before we decide about far-reaching effects, it 
would perhaps be better to admit that Henny Porten’s lif: 
and career have been selected as a starting point for biograph- 
ical excursions into the land of cinema historv, for the reason 
that the widest public interest in her personality promised a 
favourable economic funding for this experiment. Not, 
however, that one should imagine that the development and 
the present position of film art should be demonstrated most 
aptly by her power curve.. 

Henny Porten is a star.” She has been one from the begin- 
ning. Have I to explain what that means? At least, then, 
that she stands in the foreground uninterruptedly. That her 
greatness fills the canvas. That her playing outdoes that of 
the others, that her inclinations, her taste, ambition, will, 
style, have a more decisive effect than these qualities in her 
fellow actors, in the architects, the photographers and the 
Directors. We see here primarily Henny Porten films, and 
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only secondarily 1909 films, 1914, 1923 or 1928 films. These 
figures which one can gather from the different scenes, camera 
and decorative work, remain after all something incidental, 
immaterial, a mere background. ‘The lessons they teach are 
too sporadic and do not justify methodical deductions. 

But it is just these which would be the most valuable. 
Lessons on the development of the scenic play, courage to 
utilise those lessons, mobility, cutting. ‘‘ The Development 
of Film Art Made Visible ’’, as Dr. Kalbus would have it, 
but could not have it in the case of Henny Porten, with a 
‘“ Porten Carnival ’’. ‘‘ My hat off to you, Madame, my hat 
off to you, Monsieur.’’ We will take leave of her, and will 
hope to see him again. 


A. KRASZNA-KRAUSZ. 


RENE CLAIR 


A few days ago | found myself in a somewhat embarrassing 
situation. Close Up had applied to me for photographs of 
the Chapeau de Paille d’Italie, and also of Réné Clair’s 
newly-finished film, Les deux Timides. In vain I searched 
for comic stills, for stills that should be brilliant demonstra- 
tions of Clair’s peculiar comedic power. Not one did I find, 
and presently I realised that there were none to be found that 
could give any idea of his work. For the keen, mordant wit 
of Réné Clair’s satires and comedies is purely cinemato- 
graphic. So cinematographic that everything is lost when it 
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is presented in stills, for his quality is to be found only in his 
rhythm, his astonishing sense of movement; so cinemato- 
graphic that any attempt to reproduce in words what exists 
only in gesture must be abandoned as hopeless. Conning 
over those stills I grasped this at last, and rejoiced in the 
hopelessness as being the measure of Clair’s cinematographic 
quality. 

Although extensive and significant, Réné Clair’s work is 
still almost unknown outside France. This, no doubt, is 
largely because his spirit is so entirely French, the most com- 
pletely so of all the French film-makers. By way of consola- 
tion, I may add that even in France Clair has only recently 
received the recognition he deserves. 


Beginning as a journalist on L’Intransigeant he later 
became an actor in a small way, and then for a while was 
Baroncelli’s assistant. In 1922 he was at last able to produce 
his first film: Paris Qui Dort, one of the wittiest films ever 
made. Shortly afterwards appeared Entr’acte, with a 
scenario by Picabia, a film which placed him in the front rank. 
His next film, the Fantéme du Moulin Rouge, is, in my 
opinion, the least considerable of this series. But in the 
Voyage Imaginaire, an entrancing dream-comedy, his talents 
once more find full scope, and his success is the more remark- 
able by reason of the obviously very strictly limited costs of 
the production. 


Then followed the second period of Réné Clair’s creative 
activity; a period that has been widely misunderstood. 
Towards the end of 1925 he accepted a contract with Albatros 
and was obliged, therefore, to make certain concessions, 
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wrongly, ard to the detriment of His reputation, crédited to 
him personally. Clair realised that for the production of films 
money is required, and having found a firm willing to guar- 
antee this prime necessity he accepted its conditions. Neveér- 
theless, he may to-day rest assured that his gifts and his 


talents have not been squafdered. 


Into La Prote du Vent he succeeded, in spite of an unin- 
teresting Scenario, in introducing excellent cinematography 
and in making of the whole a firSt-class piece of film work. 

The next to appear was the Chapeau de Paille d’Italie: In 
my opinion Clair here approaches the level of hat mighty film 
genius for whom he cherishes so deep a reverence: Charles 
Chaplin. This is no mere blasphemous assertion, nor is it 
intended to convey the idea that Clair is in any sense an 
imitator of Chaplin. Clair pursues his own way. To make 
from a stage comedy of the last century a film for 1927 was a 
hazardous enterprise—and a complete success. This comedy, 
or rather satire, for Clair’s wit is always sharp and biting, is 


pure cinematography. Not a single comic caption, not a 


single forced situation. Could one have believed it possibe to 
represent with compelling power upon the film a man who isa 
little hard of hearing? This seemingly impossible task (for 
surely the comedy of partial deafness can be worked out only 
upon the stage) Clair has transformed into a radiant 
possibility. | 

I have seen this film four or five times, discovering each 
time something fresh and surprising and on each occasion 
growing more convinced that in Clair we are dealing with 
genius on a large scale. It is impossible to describe his films. 
They be seen. 
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The commercial result was small and the artistic very little 
larger. This need not surprise us when we consider that his 
earlier adherents, expecting him to continue along his own 
lines, were disillusioned, and the larger public, under- 
educated by the average film, were unable to find their bear- 
ings; Clair, moreover, is not particularly kind to the larger 
public. The great mass of poor-spirited, small bourgeoisie 
that is so large a proportion of the French people, saw itself, 
half-consciously, of course, mercilessly caricatured: its 
pettiness, its gestures, its very clothes. And this in such a 
way as to render impossible any illusion as to who it was that 


was being caricatured, any escape into malicious joy at the 
discomfiture of one’s neighbours. 


The result was unfortunate. For a whole year the firm to 
which Clair was bound by contract was foolish enough to 
refuse him permission to produce. This in a country where 
qualities comparable to his own are to be found, perhaps, in 
three or four makers of films, appears inexplicable, but such 
was the case. Clair, together with Pabst (though, it goes 
without saying, on quite other lines), is, amongst European 


producers, the one whose personality is most completely 
misunderstood. : 


At present he is once more adapting a stage comedy, 
Labiche’s Les Deux Timides (the Chapeau de Paille d’Italie 
was also adapted from a play by Labiche). The film is not yet 
finished and, as I know Clair too well to worry him with 
questions about his current work, I am not able to say much 
about it. But in spite of myself I am rejoicing in advance, 
and I know I shall not be disappointed. 
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From the morass of uninteresting productions that will 
make up the total of the films shown in France during the 
coming year, Clair’s promises an escape for all those who 
value films worthy of the name. And such, let the picture 
factories do what they will, increase in numbers every moment. 

JEAN LENAUER. 


LUSTS MANKIND 


By OsSWELL BLAKESTON 


‘* Lusts of Mankind ’”’ was made just before ‘‘ La Tragedie 
de la Rue’’. It is the story of a famous opera singer who 
lives on cocaine and opium. (Cocaine for the practical needs 
of the day, and opium for the more decorative moments on a 
couch behind screens of beads.) The oriental grandeur is 
supplied by a sinister gentleman who uses Madame Thamara 
as a decoy to attract rich society patrons to the house, where 
he sells drugs and looks evil. So the daughter, the pure little 
daughter, must not know that her mother is alive and a dope 
fiend ; her father brings her up in the barbaric manner of forty 
years ago. You must not do this or that. One day (the 
‘“ one day ’’ of the sub-titles) a girl friend of the daughter 
persuades her to call on Thamara, and add a treasured auto- 
eraph to her collection. The daughter gets the autograph 
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and is invited to stay to tea. ‘The villain offers her further 
hospitality. He entices her into a Chinese cubicle, dopes her, 
and threatens to seduce her. 

Yes, there are shots of dancing feet, and hearts ache while 
feet dance! ‘There is an out and out villain; Alfred Abel, the 
devil! You must make no mistake, a man who sells drugs 
is very, very wicked; therefore Mr. Abel wears his hair in two 
mephistophelean horns. Do such wicked men exist? Really 
and truly? ‘The audience goes home feeling very virtuous, 
or else it laughs and laughs, and laughs. 


It is a pity that Abel overacts, it is a pity that the scenario 
is black and white (good and evil, no people), it is a pity that 


the direction of Meinert is ordinary ; for there are many lovely 
moments in the picture. 


Asta Nielsen is so beautiful. She looks into a mirror. She 


cannot go on with life. The corners of her mouth fall, and 


you know at once that she must go on doping and doping. 
Drugs, the craving for them, force her to live—their life. 
There is no hope, no way out. She falls in a heap on the 
floor. The Chinese servant glides in. Expressionless face. 
Just another of Madame Thamara’s attacks. She picks up 
the lifeless body on the floor without love, pity or hatred, and 
lays itonacouch. The camera shoots along the plane of her 
face. Her nostrils are distorted by the angle. So ugly, so 
lost, so beautiful. 

Or she takes cocaine. Her shiny black hair, cut uncom- 
promisingly, is brushed into order. She laughs, she smiles. 
How deeply she has entered into the part. We feel how 
wonderful it is for her to put life back in those dead features, 
the death of years; not how clever it is of her to simulate an 
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expression of depravity. All her past in her eyes. Time- 
worn phrase, but Asta Nielsen is doing time-worn things and 
making them live. The way she sweeps round the room to 
impress her society clients, the cynical twist of her mouth. 

Werner Krauss has some of the moments. An irrelevant 
part. A dope victim. He arrives at the house, he must see 
Abel, but he arrives at the critical hour when Abel is busy 
with Thamara’s daughter. 

Krauss is a kind of commentary on the dramatic incident, 
much as the Russian use Nature for a commentary on the 
themes of their dramas. ‘There is a scene when our devil 
villain gives Thamara a pistol. “‘ You say,’’ he tells her, 
‘‘ that you want to be rid of me, that is the only way.’’ She 
throws it from her. Not that solution! The pistol lies on 
the floor. ‘‘ Here,’* I thought, ‘‘ is where Krauss comes in. 


He breaks into the room, seizes the pistol . . .’” But he does 


not, and Thamara shoots herself. 

The lust, the craving. Krauss refuses to leave the house. 
He is waiting with his back to the audience—the first time we 
see him in the picture—his hand drums on the arm of a chair. 
There is no close-up of the hand, all is played in long shot. 
After all that was said about the back of Jannings in Vaude- 
ville, here is Krauss really doing it. Abel, the smiling 
devil, invites Krauss to come upstairs. Give me cocaine. 
Soon, soon. Upstairs. Abel first. Krauss follows in jerky 
rhythm, drawn up like a puppet on wires by a man who 


promises cocaine. 


In the room Abel tells Krauss that he has been tricked. 


The director can think of no better way of treating the © 
sequence than by cutting from Krauss to a close-up of Abel 
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after each title. Must one always see the speaker of a title 
painfully framing his first or last words? This is one of the 
rare occasions when quick cutting would have been successful. 
If the scene had been played in one shot by Krauss it would 
have been far more effective. Apart from the fact that Mr. 
Alfred Abel, with his ridiculous horns, is not an inspiring 
figure, and that Krauss is a far better actor, we would have 
seen the words mirrored in Krauss’s acting, felt the presence 
without seeiny it, in fact, it might have introduced quite a 
diabolical touch. 

Locked in the room Krauss goes mad, and breaks every- 
thing within his grasp. 

As the Chinese servant, Maria Forescu is remarkable. 
Greater than the drug seller of Abwege. She glides in and 
out of the scene, counterpoint when lurid passions run high. 
She smiles instinctively at men, to humour them, to get them 
to be reasonable. Elizza la Porta as the daughter is cold, 
more restraint than one would have imagined after seeing her 
in a series of prostitute studies. 

At the end of the film, when Abel lies dead on the floor, 
there is a dissolve to the head of a devil. The crudest devil 
since the early films revived at Die Kamera. 

But Asta Nielsen... | 
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SIX RUSSIAN FILMS 
(Concluded) 


The Forty-First (Der Einundvierzigste). 
The Son (Das Kind des Andern). 


i The Forty-First. (In place of Zvenigora, as announced.) 

MESCHRABPOM-Ruwss Film (Derussa), directed by Protasanov. 
| 


Sand. 


No pretty oasis, or distant minaret on the sky line, just sand. 
It gives one a peculiar feeling that the scenery has been rubbed 
out by deliberate hand to emphasize the faces. Faces of men 
fighting in the sand. 

A girl is the crack shot of a little band of revolutionaries. 
She counts the number of officers who fall victims of her 
bullets, but the revolutionaries have to flee before the machine 
gun. (Here is a foreshadowing of the famous machine gun 
of Ten Days.) Sand. Most of the men are on foot. They 
trudge on, till one of the vanguard sights a caravan. Horses 
and men run down from the hills of sand and circle the isolated 
detachment. An officer, behind a hastily erected barricade, 
falls to the ground. 


‘* That,’’ cries the girl, ‘‘ is mv forty-first.’’ 
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The caravan is captured, but the officer is only wounded. 

They question him. Has he got papers? He smiles et 
sardonically. (hey search him, and find an official document. 
None of the men can read the language, so their leader decrees ‘ 
that the officer must be taken to headquarters. There is a be 
hint that information can be extracted from the unwilling at i 4 
headquarters ’’. 


| 

Now the procession winds off on camels, grateful for their | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


good luck. ‘The curves of the camels against the background 
of sand, which is no background, create absolute patterns. 
A sand storm. In the confusion the water bottles are 
broken. Discouraged, they rest; but good luck has deserted 
them. While the sentry sleeps some roving brigands steal 4 
the camels. 
The little band awakens to find no water and no camels. ita 
They do not kill the man who has betrayed them, vet their ' 14 
privations are terrible. Men fall in the sand on the march and ht\ | | 
are left. These scenes have the peculiar poignancy of the 1 
later Russian pictures like The Peasant Women of Riazanj. 
It seems so heartrending to see the men fall by the wayside ; , 
types, and therefore more pathetic than individuals, who at ol 4 
least have their own destinies; just as the Peasant Women mi 
are types; all suffering that comes to them is cruel and wasted. | i 
At night the man who has brought so much disaster on his iBpea 
comrades sits alone. The officer is chewing meat, the other Nit 


has no meat, he has been missed out in the rations. Food. fy 
He stretches out his hand with an involuntary gesture to the : 
officer. .A smile, the meat is tossed over. The other eats. 1 
Pauses. This is a hated officer, a prisoner. He throws back 
the meat in the officer’s face. [ 
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An interesting scene. They have not yet evolved the brutal 
officer of The End of St. Petersburg, who strikes the bound 
worker with his fist. Perhaps because the sand is so stark the 
| men appear less harsh—the men who did not kill the sleeping 
| sentry. Is this vour discipline ?’’ sneers the officer—or 


perhaps they had not the courage in the early days to hit out 
so strongly. 


The procession moves off in the Sand: A man pauses to 
kill a friend with parched lips writhing in agony on the sand. 


Meanwhile the girl and the officer are strangely attracted. 
She is writing in a tent. He asks her what she is writing. 
lie She shows him—a poem! To show her poem, an act of the 
i greatest friendship! ‘They are drawn together because her 
4 bs ‘ disguised feminism is satisfied by his education. Which of 

if her comrades could understand her poem? A poem of four 
or five lines! | | 


He is drawn to her because of her beautiful primitive 
attraction. Culture appeals to the primitive, and the primi- 


tive to culture. It is very quietly shown. The basis of a 
volcanic love affair. 


At night she cuts his bonds so that he can sleep in comfort. 


At length the survivors come to a friendly village. For a 
few weeks their leader allows them to take part in the village 
activities. What a relief for us also to watch boats putting 
out tosea. The tension has gone with the sand. The officer 
lies on a bed sulkily smoking, the girl busies herself with a 
thousand and one affairs. | 

But these men are doomed. They set out ina boat. The 
villagers wave good-bye from the shores. A storm arises. 
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The boat is shipwrecked. The man and the girl aré washed 
ashore. 

The girl (primitive) takes the initiative. She finds a dis- 
used hut, which is always there to be found by the ship- 
wrecked. She lights a fire, and leaves the man while she goes 
out into the waves to look for any of het comrades who may 
be struggling near the rocks. The mian dévelops fever. For 
weeks the girl nurses him. 

The love story, as it is told by the second half of the film, is 
overwhelming. The first half suffers from frequent use of 
iris, which the cameraman must fortunately have lost. It is 
difficult to describe this part of the film. Here is a room. 
People live in it and love in it. It is not the kind of film in 
which people do little polished things so that they can be 
shown in close-up. | 

The man wearies. ‘* Shall I stop in this hole all my life ?’’ 
The girl glances round the hut with frightened eves. Hole? 
It is, for her, home. His cigarettes are gone, there is a little 
loose tobacco but ho paper or pipe. The girl fumbles in her 
bodice and hands him her poem. He rolls a cigarette, and 
gazes moodily into the fire. Dreams, smoke. The whole 


film is weighed with this rather heavy symbolism, which 


manages, on the screen, to be convincing. 

Whirr of an aeroplane propeller. Shot from the aeroplane 
of a tinv speck. Waving arms. Gone. The man bursts 
into tears, the girl forces him to kiss her. 

Quarrels and reconciliations. 

A sail: This time their signals are seen. The girl, too, 
is excited. She does not realize. Suddenly she sees that he 
has become ‘‘ white’’ again, that she has no part in his 
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excitement. Rowing boat draws near the shore. He is 
going away. I cannot live without him. (Culture tires of 
the primitive, before primitive tires of culture; carefully 
concealed educational propaganda) . 

She bends over his dead body. 

‘* Who is this man, and why have you shot him ?”’ 

‘* He was my forty-first, and I killed him because he was 
the only man I have ever loved.”’ 


O. B. 


The Son. 


SovKINo Film (Derussa release), directed by E. Tscherviakov. 
With Anna Sten, G. Mitschurin, Peter Beresov. 


Attention is seized by the very first shot in this film; not 
only seized, but given its clue. The husband greeting his 
wife in the hospital vestibule. Love and exultation. He 
embraces her tenderly, embraces also the infant in her arms. 
Wan and weak, she tells him ‘* This is not your son ’’ 
Repudiation, not of him alone, not of her motherhood alone, 
but repudiation of compromise, of willingness to submit, to 
pretend, to be falsely presented, falsely exalted. Her young, 
exhausted face is not hard or indifferent, only weary. It is 
not worth while or it is not of help submitting to joy which she 
has scanned in her husband’s face. Her eyes, searching his, 
have seen that the price of his joy is the price of too much 
effort, or even of too little effort. He is so willing to believe. 
Without bitterness or complaining, without timidity or 
feeling, ‘‘ this is not your son ’’. ‘They go down the stairs. 
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A large empty foreground, with two figures and the bundle 
in her arms, taking the stairway curve of the background. 
One of those poignant, unforgettable ‘‘ shots’ native to 
Russian films alone. 

The Son is an interlude, a comment, a transition, not a 
thing here or there, as, for instance, Ten Days or Two Days. 
The Son is the slipping past, the journey from milestone to 
milestone. It has almost a nebulous existence. But nebulous 
as thunder clouds, with a rolling, sonorous power. 

The young couple reach home. They have walked home 
together. Home is the *‘ married quarters ’’ of a great fire 
station. Neighbours are there to greet them. The husband 
(G, Mitschurin), stricken more deeply than could have been 
thought, has come home wild-eyed, wide-eyed, hurt and lost 
and alone like a suffering child. He shoulders away from 
the curious group, shrewd-eyed old women who make ques- 
tioning signs to each other. They look at the wife (Anna 
Sten). She has seated herself. Hunched and regardless. 
The child lies there, swinging in its cot. They watch it in 
the tense atmosphere. Their shrewd eyes grow more shrewd. 

The husband has gone to a café. He sits and drinks, 
staring bleakly with his child’s stare. A woman seats herself 
at his table. She drinks and he drinks. They stare at each 
other. ‘They look at each other across mutual grief. They 
see and do not see each other. She takes her drink and goes. 
He sits on, staring with his child’s eyes, and his child’s woe. 

The night passes. Morning comes, and he has not been 
home. The wife is the centre of attention. The old women 
are saying now she has hada lover. They, at least, are find- 
ing life full of thrills. The wife (Olga), with her shopping 
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CLOSE UP 
basket, encounters Gregor (her lover) in the street. He 
hurries along, keeping pace with het, plying her with ques- 
tions, until she has hurried away and out of sight. 

Here is the atmosphere build in the first reels; deft; with 
Not lightning tapidity of 
Eisenstein, nor Germanic deliberaténess—the imitated 
deliberateness of The Way of All Flesh—biut in ~~ time, 
with heavy; exact chords. 

The bovine misery of the husband, driving him further and 
further into estrangement, brings scandal to itS Summit. 
Olga is driven by the malice and gossip of the women out of 
the fire station.. Gregor takes her into his room, but they 
have no longer anything to share ot give each other: She 
leaves him and lives alone with her child. One day she is 
visited by the chief of the fire station, an old man who has 
watched the disintegration of Andrei (the- husband) with mis- 
giving. He arranges to have the child sent to a nursery 
school, and to give Olga work. A new life is opened to her. 
Here is needless trick-work. Radio is emiphasised as a 
bringer of joy. Jazz bands dissolve in and out while heads 
of happy mothers dissolve out and in. Radio, we must re- 
member, is being used in the U.S.S.R. for education and 
propaganda almost as widely as the cinema. But-we did not 
need this long passage of over-emphasis. ae? 

Fire, one night, calls out the brigade. It is the house 
(naturally) where Olga is living. Andrei and Gregor are also 
(naturally) there. Gregor rescues Olga, atid ironically, 
Andrei goes into the flames for the child. Wére this anything 
but a Russian picture we would begin at this point t6 put on 
hats, coats; do up our chocolate boxes,- grope for umbrellas, 
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Important because of Asta Nielsen, herewith. 


Lusts of Mankind, a Meinert film photographed by Ludwig Lippert with 


sets by Robert Dietrich. 
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For full particulars of this film see article of 
same name in 


Werner Krauss as the drug victim and Maria. 


Forescu as the Chinese servant. 


Lusts of Mankind. 
Lusts of Mankind. 
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and, in short, begin to get ready for the scamper for the exit. 
But anything may—this being a Russian film—yet happen. 
The rescued, Olga, child, husband, burnt but alive, are 
bundled into an ambulance together. They sit opposite 
staring at each other over miles of distance. The problem is 
unresolved. They do not fall into each other’s arms. They 
both sit intimidated, familiar strangers, ready to know each 
other again, but unable to. The wagon rumbles on. The 
film ends. 

Leaving the problem open that way is clever. Not new, 
but—and this is what really does constitute newness—done in 
anew way. Done in life’s way, not the theatre’s nor (Russia 
apart) the screen’s. You feel simply you are losing sight of 
them. ‘Their lives have not been rounded off, sewn in and 
laid to rest in lavender, as are the lives in most films. We do 
not feel that we are leaving a theatre or projection room, but 
simply going away from people. We will go on wondering 
what will happen to them, if Andrei will cease to be so stupidly 
hurt, if Olga will be able to forget loneliness and humiliation, 
if they will love each other again, how the son will grow up. 
It is an interesting end; not only interesting, but piquant. 
We will remember Andrei and Olga long after people we have 
seen cosily settled, snugly disposed of. 


The psychology of all the film is very sound, and very sure 


of itself. The photography is excellent. Characters live and 
impress themselves upon us. (It is all done with enviable 
restraint. The small parts—and this is a rare thing—are as 
real and alive as the principal ones. It is created, not 
fabricated. The technique is slick, and the acting beautiful. 
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NEWS GAZETTE 


- 


So Eisenstein is visiting Hollywood, and Louise Brooks is 
coming to Europe. Why was Marion Davies so careless 
about her photographs at the Lido, and why is Sir Nigel 
Playfair, at present acting as twenty-one-year-old Tony 
Lumpkin at his very much of a playhouse, director of a new 
cinema? Then, for to-day’s glimpse of royalty, without 
which none of us would go to the pictures, The Circus was 
shown at Balmoral. | 


: ah It is a mistake only to arrive in time for the big pictures, 

1] " we see too many of them. And it is a mistake only to write 

| aa articles about the big pictures, big articles. We write too 

a 4 many of them. Just as those thrilling flashes, like a good 


revue, all too short, enable one to sit back, tuning in-for the 
main feature, these odd comments (not, alas, very thrilling) 
let me sit back and consider and digest, and not get clogged 
4 by writing again about imagery before Iam ready. Topicals 
i rest and spur the mind and put it in good humour, by which I 


a i mean working otder. That is why so little good work is done 
iaa in London, the humour’s missing. 
q 


: Mary has gone gay, if you read Photoplay, and Gloria’s 
a voice will be heard in her next. But as that is a Stroheim, we 
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shall probably all be having third-dimensional colour tele- 
vision by the time it is shown, and will she be able to say what 
we are all sure she does say in her parts ? They charged eleven 
dollars for the opening of the second Al Jolson Vitaphone film 
in New York, and there, I suppose, they did not even have 
the fun of it breaking. What good, anyway, can sound films 
be until colour and the third dimension are added as well ? 
And when the images are so many times larger than life, why 
isn’t the noise? Because our ears could not stand it. But 
it should occur to people that when our eyes are coping with 


an increased scale, veal as living organisms, are subjected to 
enough. 


They laughed at Sunrise when it was shown at the Avenue 
Pavilion. Not at the good technique, but at the bad story. 
Perhaps it is safer to be in London for a little—it is not quite 
so shattering—with only one or two films, Stella Polaris, to 
keep one alive, one can sit back and think, wrap the public 
apathy round one without letting it touch. Need not bother 
to keep up with things, any way out of date or irrelevant. 
We see a film, we label it ‘‘ good ”’ or “' frightful ’’; that’s 
that; where is the next, how up-to-date I am keeping, but 
what has one done, doing that? So much better to observe 
quite a bad film and study it, because if it is a bad American 
film, it will still be well-made, and we want our own films to 
be that as well. Study even The Fake and see how many 
shots are taken to convey the suggestion made by the hero 
that the kind of man Norman Mckinnell always plays should 
telephone. Gesture, caption, ‘‘ Why don’t you telephone ?”’ 
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same gesture again, cut to N.M. regarding instrument, cut to 
hero, cut to N.M. taking instrument, cut to person other end, 
caption. Such an important incident, so deftly done—one of 
the best British films. Study The First Kiss and see how 
interesting the sequence of Fay Wray walking through a 
shipyard is made to be. 

All of which is saving, you can as profitably go to bad films 
as to good ones, so there is no rest. Well, it isn’t, quite. It 
is saying, clumsily, no doubt, and very quarrelsomely, that 
it is more important to learn to see films, which can be done. 
from bad, than to gloss over ‘‘ big ’’ ones. And as for clog- 
ging and the need for refreshment, there is In a Monastery 
Garden. This is one of the British Acoustic Films that were 
put on two nights before the Vitaphone came on with its own 
obsolete programme. There is a gentleman who composes 
pieces for cinema organs, called *' Inathis ”’ or ‘‘ Inathat’’. 
One of these has been taken and filmed with noises. This 
music was of the atmospheric kind that will accompany por- 
tions of most films. In a Monastery Garden in particular did 


for religion, remorse, regret, evening, death, and garden- 


paths. This music, written to accompany films, has now been 
given a film of its own. We watch sound accompanying a 
film made to accompany music that originally accompanied 
pictures. The logic is so absurd that we should laugh were 
not the film so charmingly entertaining. Built on a simple 
and easily understood plan, it shows a monk singing a verse, 
which verse is then illustrated by long shots of monks pro- 
ceeding to service in what looks like a garden of one of 
England’s stately homes, lent for the purpose. The atmos- 
phere is in all respects definitely Old-W orld. 
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But this is hot enough. One cannot remain in England 
much longer, even for fun or politeness. The Regal will soon 
be finished. And the Regal is one of our newest theatres and 
it is one of those atmospheric affairs. There has just been 
opened at Golders Green a cinema that is like the Lido. The 
atmosphere of these two places is not so very different, so it 
may be called an example of home architecture. But the 
atmosphere of the Regal is that of a woodland glade in 
autumn. The roof or the dome, whatever these places have, 
will have a sky capable of changing from sunrise to sunset 
and a moon that will very obligingly wax and wane. The 
auditorium is to give the effect that one is sitting under a 
pergola in autumn, a thing that rarely happens. Strands of 
autumn leaves hang about. The colour scheme is russet and 
gold, and the specially-woven carpet is to represent red tiles 
on which autumn leaves have fallen. It is odd to think of red 
tiles in a glade, but at least it is consoling to know that such 
things do have to be specially woven. | 

The programme girls, who are to have red hair, ought really 
to be dressed as robins, handing out programmes printed on 
autumn leaves, with which to cover the many couples of babes 
in a wood more comfortable than the Park. At the end of the 
session the moon should rise, to their sweet discomfiture, while 
an amplified owl, hooting, would warn them it was time to go 
home. Dew might also be turned on to the same effect. The 


only thing that will be out-of the scheme.in this is, of course, 


the screen. Can you imagine Lilyan Tashman as an appro- 
priate adjunct to autumn leaves, or Mady Christians 
thoroughly at home in a wood, or Menjou, Negri (of whom 
there are so many films), Brigette Helm or Patsy Ruth? 
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Presumably the Regal will confine itself to Westerns, Fair- 
banks and Lillian Gish. 

It must be very wonderful to be able, mentally as well as 
practically, to decide to have one’s theatre like this. I should 
build a chain, one like an airship, one like a submarine, a coal 
cellar, a racestand, a conservatory (though some are like this). 
Finally, a café to look like a cinema. There would be aerial, 
marine, underworld, or racing films to fill them all. Perhaps 
there would be even the audiences. I think they would come, 
because the scheme is not a bit new. It goes back to the days 
——here some flashes of nickelodeon history (1 have been read- 
ing R. P. Messel’s This Film Business)—when ingenious 
gentlemen built a place like a cabin and installed seats that 
went up and down, giving the illusion one was at sea, what 
time a marine panorama went by. The enterprise failed in 
those days. At least, the one I knew did. | 

* * | 

No, one cannot stay in England much longer. Six weeks 

has given Berlin time to open two new movie houses. This 


is what has been done with one of them. The purpose of the 


exterior of the Titania Palast (reading from Cinema for 
September 12th) is ‘‘ The creation of an architectural aspect, 
simple, rythmic, yet strong ; striking an individualistic note, 
yet never leaving the purpose of the building in doubt ’’. 
Here it should be remarked that the purpose of Berlin cinemas 
in the main is, not to provide a parking place for housemaids 


~-and their half-crown Guardsmen, but to show pictures to the 


people who come to see them. 7 
Night lighting was thought of in the designing and not 
applied after so as to effectually destroy line and mass. Broad 
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black and white bands of translucent material were embodied 
in the building so that, when lit from within, they bring it 
out in all its modern mass against the Berlin sky. The 
exterior illumination, incidentally, is of 160,000 candle power. 
The surfacing of the walls is metallic, silver or gold, and ** the 
vaults, tapering to the four sides of the lobby, so as not to 
impede reflection nor interfere with the diffusion of light, are 
treated in pale colours ’’. Light is clearly important already 
in this house that lives by light-thrown images. The inside 
lighting of the auditorium is indirect. Instead of in those old 
trellis things each side of the stage, behind which the organ 
pipes can be heard breathing, as in a harem, the pipes are 
ranged around the proscenium, brought into the decoration 
and used as a lighting surface. Well, well, ‘* it is all very 
modern and won’t last’’. But, alas, the Regal will last; all 
it stands for has lasted since before when. The Empire is 
nearing completion in the old square, and a new cinema is 
being built in Queen’s Road, Bayswater. They are bound to 
be more like the Astoria than the Titania. A picture on the 
scaffolding of Queen’s Road shows the usual flippant, half- 
Georgian, half-cottage affair. One wishes it had taken 
example from the really pleasant Solex factory off the 
Edgware Road, behind the Blue Hall. It is maddening when 
so much building is being done by lighispiel concerns to see 
the complete failure in England to realise a modern idiom in 
architecture. Why, why, why is one here? Now a Society 
has been formed to promote—guess what—the showing of 
only what (that which) is desirable in the social and economic 
life of the Empire and foreign countries. So that one word 
rules out all the Governments and their effects on the one 
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hand, and all of serious modern life on the other. Since no 
one can consider both these desirable. Of course, they will 
have their own meaning for the word, but the society is really 
another form of censorship. If it means nothing to say a 
film is ‘‘ good ’"’, what can it mean to call it ‘‘ desirable’? A 
little thinking would show that it is impossible to apply either 
of these words to a film. 
eo @ 

Belle Bennet intends to film the Life of Isadora Duncan. 

Forthcoming attractions, four British films will be shown in 


the U.S.S.R., including the one for which Hugh Gee’s 


designs recently appeared in Close Up, and, next month, The 
Imagery of Eisenstein. 
ROBERT HERRING. 


LITTERATURE ET FILM 


Force nous est d’établir un paralléle entre le livre et le film, 
tous deux renfermant tune tranche de vie, inanimée dans le 
premier, il est vrai, et animable chez l’autre. Le film 
emprunte souvent aux textes littéraires, et le style de |’écrivain 
moderne subit l’influence du cinéma. Tous deux sont moyens 
d’expression et révélent une époque aussi siirement que peut 


le faire une chronique historique. 
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Si les caractéres typographiques n’ont pas une puissance de 
suggestion égale aux images, ils dépassent néanmoins celles- 
cien précision. Il faut également leur concéder une souplesse 
d’interprétation qu’on ne peut athdindse: par le moyen de 
l’objectif et des acteurs. 

Le film serait infailliblement inférieur aux ceuvres littéraires 
s'il n’avait le privilege de nous intéresser, parfois, unique- 
ment en raison de notre curiosité de badauds . . . la méme 
qui nous pousse a contempler, de la fenétre, les passants et 
les choses. Un mauvais livre est irrémédiablement perdu, 
rien ne saurait le sauver, hormis une reliure de prix, mais 
l’écran ou se joue un stupide scénario, vibre néanmoins et 
nous permet, si l’on veut, de lacher le fil de |l’histoire pour 
nous borner a suivre automatiquement le jeu de tel ou tel 
personnage. Nous sommes susceptibles de nous intéresser a 
tout, lorsque nous en avons la possibilité. 

Cet avantage du film est si connu des régisseurs qu’ils n’ont 
pas manqué d’en profiter autant que possible. A cette fin, ils 
enrdlent a tour de bras les ‘‘ physiques ’’ susceptibles de 
séduire l’attention, certains aprés cela que le public exigera 
moins d’une bande ou il aura le loisir de contempler nombre 
de jambes finement modelées ou héros-types sacrés photo- 
oéniques. 

Il y a les romans et les oeuvres classiques, les documentaires 
... et le film est tour a tour l’un ou l’autre, mais sa 
prédilection est pour les romans. ,» Les romans-feuilletons, la 
vous touchez a la corde sensible. Quels accents ne peut-on 
en tirer. Voyez un peu, la gamme est étendue: Débutant 
en mineur avec 'évocation de milieux aisés, affranchis des 
‘* banales ’’ préoccupations, on noue une intrigue policiére 
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avec, si possible, question d’héritage, ou élévation brusque 
d’une créature de classe “‘ inférieure ’’’ au niveau supérieur. 
Et puis, comme personne ne saurait tolérer voir un bonheur 
parfait on crée un conflit 4 base de jalousie, et l’on’ termine 
| en pincant des notes plus graves accompagnant quelque 
opération nécessaire de cléture, quelque liquidation d’un 
géneur qui disparait, perforé d’une balle, asphyxié, pendu ou 
i écrassé. Quel soulagement! Aprés cela oseriez-vous dire 
| que vous n’en avez pas eu pour votre argent! Ce d’autant 
plus qu’in extremis les rayons du soleil couchant vous 
permettront de contempler les deux ‘ chéres’’ silhouettes 
échanger un baiser. Bonsoir ! 


- 
be 


FREDDY CHEVALLEY. 


COMMENT AND REVIEW 
The Adventures of a Ten-Mark Note 


By OSWELL BLAKESTON 


a. 4 - 


Direction :—Viertel. 
Cameraman :—Helmar Larski and Robert Babesske. 
Sets :—Walter Reinmann. - 


The strength and weakness of this film is the story. The 
episodic scheme almost forces the cutting. into briskness, but 
the episodes are too contrived. (A blind beggar girl stumbles 
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down the street. The ten-mark note sticks to the sole of her 
boot, then adheres to the pavement.) 

There is a long sequence of mixes in the middle of the 
film, when the note is passed from a prostitute to a coffee-stall 
keeper, and so on till it is laid to rest in a prosperous safe. 
Handbags are opened and the note placed so deliberately 
within, while hands take just that much more time than is 
natural in shutting the bag. Inserts are frequently as 
artificial, but these seem to give a key to the whole film; the 
bank note is placed in the scene so carefully. Cats carry the 
note in their mouths, rain washes it down gutters, wind blows 


it into the air, and the title-writer talks about ‘‘ the irony of 


fate ’’. 


The second half of the film is more conventional than the 
first ; the girl who nearly sells herself—to pay for her mother’s 


«~~ expenses in the hospital! How often we have seen it before ; 


but, owing to the nature of the film, these episodes could 
easily be cut out, and the film deserves doctoring, for it is 


crowded with interesting tvpes. At present, too, it is 
burdened with wise-crack titles: 


DISC MUSIC FOR THE DANCERS. 
PILSNER FOR THE PARCHED, Etc. 


Another title tells us that a manis so mean that he prays to 
become bald in order that he need not spend any money on a 
hair-cut. Surely this is not fair treatment of so good a film? 

Even in its ramshackled condition the film held my atten- 
tion. The direction has many inspired moments. There is 

-a fascinating shot of the villain sitting in the window of a 
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café. Trams, buses and passers-by are reflected in the plate- 
glass. The city is intent on doing something and getting 
somewhere, but we know at once that to our villain work and 
its purpose are but idle reflections; he has only one thought. 
I like also some of the earlier scenes of a soirée with the 
agonized face of a long-suffering wife. However, I cannot 
overlook the moments that strain after inspiration. What 
reason can there be for placing the camera on the floor to 
shoot a man and a woman sitting at a table drinking 
apéritives? Anything for an angle! When Righelli, in 


the opening scenes of Exiled, places his camera on the ground 


to photograph a mad onrushing crowd, he achieves a legiti- 
mate effect because such a crowd would be most terrible to a 
man prostrate in its path. Righelli wants to suggest terror 
with his opening shot, therefore he is psychologically justified. 
l'reak angles, unjustifiable angles, must ever be an abomina- 


tion; they distract the attention, and one wants to argue with 


Viertel about the meaningless angle instead of watching the 
characters. 

Throughout the picture the photography of Helmar Larski 
is excellent. I should like to make an exception of the con- 
ventional centering of the characters, which I find very 
tedious. Neither can I forgive the black backgrounds for the 
sake of some of the beautiful compositions. The better the 


general level of photography the more shock is felt when large 


heads are shot against black velvet. Much the same shock 
might be experienced if somebody in the middle of a dramatic 
scene whispered in your ear: ‘‘ After all, it’s only a picture, 


don’t you know.’’ Most of the large heads of Imogene 


Robertson are shot against black velvet. 
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Werner Feutterer is charmingly boyish, and it is a. pity 


that the girl is so colourless. Walter Frank, who plays the 


part of the vicious son, is more fortunate in being partnered 


by Anna Mieller, who can give points to some of Hollywood’s. 


perfect screen mothers. 


Re-edited and titled, this film would be worthy of attention. 
Will nobody rescue it ? 


HOLLYWOOD NOTES 


United Artists’ film translation of Jacob Christoph Heer’s 
novel, ‘‘ Der Konig der Bernina ’’, is well under way. The 
players in the picture, under the direction of Ernest Lubitsch, 
recently returned from ‘“ location ’’ in the Canadian Rocky 
Mountains, where the major scenes, presumed to be in the 
Swiss Alps, were filmed during a stay of several weeks and 
amid many hardships, as well as actual danger. Soon after 
their arrival the company nearly met destruction by a glacier 
slide; a happening which at the time suggested the title 
Avalanche for the picture. This was subsequently aban- 
doned, however, upon learning that Lasky-Paramount were 
doing a picture under that caption, and the Lubitsch film 
accordingly reverted to its original ND title of King of 
the M ountains. 
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John Barrymore enacts the leading rdle. Others in the cast 
are Camilla Horn, Victor Varconia and Mona Rico, a 
Mexican girl chosen from the ranks of the extras because of 
her striking personality and demonstrated dramatic talent. 


“Jesse Lasky has announced that the pictures obtained by 


Merian Cooper and Ernest Schoedsack during their year’s 
stay in the Sudan are to be used as the background or chief 
mise en scene for a film version of A. E. W. Mason’s one- 
time popular novel, ‘‘ The Four Feathers’’. Differing, 
therefore, from these film authors’ former productions, Grass 
and Chang, the present picture will fall into the more con- 
ventional classification of a photodrama. Many scenes 
supplementing those of the African wilds have been taken at 
the studio since the return of Cooper and Schoedsack. 
Richard Arlen, known for his work in Wings, is cast in the 
réle of the young Englishman, Henry Faversham, about 
whom the story of ‘‘ The Four Feathers ”’ revolves. | 


A recently organised film company, Productions of South 
America, Inc., is planning to make a series of twelve pictures 
dealing with the life and legends of the ancient Peruvian 
Incas. Some modern American sequences are to be included 
in the films. These are now being shot at the Los Angeles 
studio. After their completion the company, under the 
management of J. Barstow Budworth, will leave for Lima, 
where a studio will be established. Existing remains of the 
Incas—temples, monuments, fortifications—will be used as 
sets and backgrounds for these unique pictures. 
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Texas Guinan, who has been in the limelight during the 
past few years as the proprietress of a notorious New York 
night club, has temporarily returned to Hollywood, to play 
the featured rdle in a Warner Brothers vitaphone production 
under the title of The Queen of the Night Clubs. Before her 


venture into the sophisticated gaieties of metropolitan | 


nocturnal life, Miss Guinan was identified with Hollywood 
pictures as the dashing heroine of many vivid ‘‘ Westerns ”’ 


The hunt is now on for big names in the musical world as 
contributors to the phonofilms. Irving Berlin, John 
McCormick, Paderewski, George Gershwin and Percy 
Grainger are among those already secured or who are being 
angled for with tempting financial bait. Paderewski is 
reported to have been offered $150,000 for three short film 
contributions, while Fox is said to have offered Gershwin 
$50,000 for the film rights to his jazz bizarrerie, ‘‘ The 
Rhapsody in Blue ”’, to be used as a theme for a symphonic 


screen story. 
* 


Preparations are under way at the Christie studio for filming 
a series of Negro comedies. These will be drawn from Roy 
Octavus Cohen’s popular stories of present-day Alabama 
colored life, and will bring to life on the screen such of his 
picturesque characters as Florian Slappy, Lawyer Evans 
Chew, Sis Callie Fluskers and Dr. Brutus Herring. Accom- 
panied by audible characteristic speech, these dusky comedies 
promise to be an entertaining novelty. 
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Michael Arlen’s ‘‘ The Green Hat ’’, done in celluloid, 
under the direction of Clarence Brown, is M-G-M’s latest 
vehicle for Greta Garbo. To placate the moralists who have 
registered objections against the screening of this story, the 
picture will be released under another name—A Woman of 
Affairs. This simple device will no doubt prove as effective 
here as it did with the protested Rain, which under the film 
incognito of Sadie Thomson successfully satisfied the 
American puritanic conscience. 

Harold Lloyd’s new comedy, which went into production 
in September, is laid in San Francisco’s Chinatown. Lloyd 
will be seen in the rdle of a police officer’s son. It is reported 
that the picture will be at least part talkie; Lloyd having been 
won over from the ranks of talkie skeptics after witnessing a 
demonstration of the Roy Pomeroy sound device which the 
Lasky-Paramount are using. 

Robert |]. Flaherty, producer of Nanook of the North and 
Moana, is preparing another like screen opus; this time with 
the Hopi Indians of New Mexico as the dramatis persone. 
With headquarters established at Santa Fe, he is at present 
living among the people of this aboriginal pueblo tribe, 
securing scenes of their picturesque daily life and their ancient 
ceremonies. The camera work is in the hands of Leon 


Shamroy. 
| * * * 


_ ** Adrienne Lecouvreur ’’ has been adapted to a modern 
setting for film production by M-G-M. Fred Niblo is direct- 
ing the picture. Joan Crawford, supported by Nils Asther, © 
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Aileen Pringle and Warner Oland, will essay the screen 
version of the ‘réle first made famous by Rachel and later 
immortalized by Bernhardt. 


Russian stories continue to hold their vogue. United 
Artists are alone planning two more photodramas of this 
genre. In their search for material they have resurrected 
Pushkin’s ‘‘ The Pistol Shot ’’, and Gogol’s gruesome 
tragedy, ‘‘ Taras Bulba’’. Each of these will be modernized 
in its cinema treatment, including the employment of sound 


effects. 
* * * 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer are filming Jules Verne’s ‘‘ Mys- 
terious Island *’. Directed by Lucien Hubbard, the picture 
will include many under-water scenes of unusual novelty and 
interest, secured off the Bahama Islands. The film will be 
done in color, with movietone accompaniment. 


Mary Pickford’s next production, to be done with audible 
dialog, will be an adaptation of the recent New York stage 


success, *‘ Coquette ’’. 
* * * 


Warner Brothers’ net income for the present fiscal year, 
ended August 3lst, is reported to be approximately two 
million dollars. Last year it was only thirty thousand. The 
tremendous popular response to vitaphone explains -the 
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METROPOLITAN AMATEUR CINEMATO- 
GRAPHER’S SOCIETY 


A Society, with the above title, was recently formed under 
the auspices of the British Empire Film Institute. 

Its objects are :— 
The study of the motion picture as a medium of art, education, 
and entertainment ; the encouragement of the art and practice 
of cinematography; to encourage local talent; to produce 
amateur films for exhibition; to negotiate the disposal of any 
films made by amateurs; to secure facilities for its members 
to film topical places; and to formulate, collate, and propagate 
a vigorous Empire film spirit in favour of a higher standard of 
theme and artistic depictation. 

A general meeting will be held on Tuesday, 6th November, 
and those wishing to attend are invited to communicate with 


the Joint Hon. Secretaries, at 15, Matheson Road, London, 
W.14. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
HERACLITUS ” 
‘* Heraclitus, known as the weeping philosopher—’’ but 


gave no angle for glycerine tears, only he said méura pet § 


and so provided the motto for Ernest Betts, his book, 
‘* Heraclitus, or The Future of Films’’. (Kegan Paul, 2/6.) 

Why films have a future, why the cinema is ‘‘ a unique 
vessel holding the fluid forms of a new art ’’, we should have 
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learnt as well by inference, if the author had dipped more 
bravely into that future—the tele-cinema, colour, stereoscopy, 
the talkies. Instead, he belabours the why. 

As commerce, ‘* films have as assured a value as aeroplanes, 
or ships, or newspapers ’’. But ‘‘ it is difficult to write of the 
future of something which has very little past, though it is 
undoubtedly more amusing ’’. 

Films have a present, however, and it would be fun, taking 
standpoint in the future, to consider it. Yiank-baiting would 
lose a little of its point if we could look baek and see the real 
American contribution, their fast comedies, which seem one 
of the only genuine unselfconscious forms of art in the-world- 
to-day. Our sons will look back on the freshness of the early 
world, the folk-art of Hollywood. 

Meanwhile, adjusting the balance with a footnote, Mr. Betts 
lets us in to some good baiting : a story being considered for 
the films :— 

‘‘ Is the author famous ?”’ Sees : full marks.) 

‘‘ Can the public spell his name, or hers?’’ (No: fewer 

marks.) 

‘‘ Could Susan Switch, for example, ‘ star ’ as Cleopatra, 

and swell the bank roll ?’' (Yes: prepare scenario.) 

‘“ Has it all the merits of a play, novel or short story, but 

none of the merits of a good film?’ (Yes: start 
production.) 


~The way out of this state of things is by a. selfdenying | i q 


ero. : let films be poorer and less successful for a while. 
With this attitude it is not surprising that the author wastes 
no time bawling out the talkies. Unfortunate that their boost 
should have come after the book had been printed. 
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Soundly, he sees the real educative value of films in their 
art rather than their pedagogy, but also foretells the inevitable 
development of the news and information side, when someone 
wakes up to do it properly. | 

‘* Newton may have had a headache, but there is no reason 
why you should have one. Laws of Gravity now showing. 
Also, next Thursday’s Revolution in Mexico, relayed pre- 
televisually from Vera Cruz.’’ 


Red Bi 


A THOUGHT 


We compose sets of sub-titles in German and French :.the 
Orientals make shift to follow the story without any informa- 
tion, or on a slight knowledge of English. What will be the 
procedure for the talkies? 

If ever it mattered to the cinema industry it could, for the 
price of a film or two, teach sufficient Esperanto for the under- 
standing of sub-titles and dialogue in next to no time. Each 
sub-title would have the Esperanto version below: short 
lessons would be given after the news reel, it would be a 
publicity stunt, and for less than is wasted on a bad super-film 
the industry could propagand all over the earth. It may be 
forced to do this yet, because of the talkies. _ a 

We tell each other what the cinema will mean, but we hardly 
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Stella Burford, a young artist whose paintings may be seen 
from-time to time at the New English Art Club and similar 
exhibitions, has struck a new line by her vigorous sketches 
made, by the courtesy of the company, in the British 
International studios at Elstree. 

The two sketches reproduced in this issue represent the 
exterior and interior of a huge cabaret set designed by Alfred 
Junge for Piccadtily—the film which is being produced at 
Eistree by Dupont. Arnold Bennett wrote the story, in which 


Anna May Wong, Gilda Gray, and Jameson Thomas are 


starred. 


Alfred Junge was the art director for Moulin Rouge, and 
other of Mr. Dupont’s pictures, after a career as artist and 
designer for the theatre and opera in Berlin. | 

The set consists of a dance floor surrounded by a balcony, 
which is supported without pillars on the cantilever system. 
At one end an extremely decorative flight of stairs leads to the 
entrance. The dancing floor has a floral design carried out in 
inlaid wood, paint not being considered sufficient for the hard 
use to which it will be put. The design is sumptuous without 
being gaudy, and, while the general plan is quite simple, the 
strong curves promise to be more satisfactory to the camera, 
even, than they are to the eye. As the set’ is completely 
enclosed a mobile camera will have the freest scope, and there 
is hardly a point from which lines and masses do not construct 
interesting pattern, while still remaining explanatory of the 
simple ground plan. This is more important than is gener- 
ally realised by designers, for interesting composition is often 


spoilt by the hewilderment of the spectator, who misses the 


action in trying to find out just where he is. 
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Sketching in the studios is far from easy, as the light is 
continually changing, and it is almost impossible to judge 
colour, while hardly any corner remains the same from one 
minute to another, though these particular scenes were more 
permanent. | 

The whole collection of sketches will be exhibited shortly 
in a Bond Street gallery, and will open up a hitherto un- 
touched field of the greatest interest to artists. 


It was a real joy to have the sub-titles in Mother (shown by 
the Film Society in London on October 21st) so faithfully 
adhering to the original ones. The translations were literal 
and lost none of their strength. The Society is not only to be 
congratulated, but thanked. The mangled, distorted or 
eelded versions of films shown from country to country, either 
as art films or even as ordinary commercial films, are so fre- 
quent that Mother, with every title intact, and every shot in 
its right place, was something in the nature of an achieve- 
ment, since not only its subject, but its treatment, are unmis- 
takably somewhat delicate matter in this land of the Bull Dog 
Breed. For as H. D. remarked, “‘ The red flag of * mother ’ 
as she lies, a peasant woman, trampled to unsightly death at 
the frigid command of an aristocratic cavalry officer, is as red 


as any Flanders Poppy.’’ And that’s where the rub comes 
in. ItiS! 
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Those who have the chance to see Verdun, the French war 
film of Leon Poirier, released generally in England on 
Armistice Day by Gaumont, should certainly not fail to do 
so, and they should take their children, for although it was 
reported in the Press that small schoolboys whooped ‘‘ That’s — 
the way to wipe ’em up ’’, or words to that effect, and senior Ce | 
schoolboys said, ‘* Although we know we ought to hate war i 
we could not help feeling that if it were to happen again we fe 
would be among the first to go ’’ (or words to that effect), we | 
cannot believe that even a public school could make such a ae. 
‘ complete muggins of a boy. For Verdun does not gild or f 


glorify war. On the contrary, Verdun goes very far (not as | 
far as Pudowkin) in showing you what war really is like. it 
It does not show you how to avoid war, which Pudowkin does = 
with nothing more than rows of artillery garlanded with 
flowers and old men and women waving, but it does show you 
that war is a thing to be avoided; that it wastes everything 
and builds nothing, certainly not honour and glory, and cer- 
tainly not *‘ the freedom of nations ’’. And it does succeed pe 
in showing that nothing in or out of the world is worth the Bey 
finest of each and every race being nonchalantly butchered in a. 
the most unhygienic possible ways. It is not a ‘* propa- 
eandistic ’’ film as such (although if it came out of Russia | 
frantic County Councillors would promptly ban it), but by its | 
very impartiality, and juxtaposition of lives and circumstances | 
(here, there, flashes back and forward), makes a strong case 
against war for all who do not rise up and hullabaloo and : 
wave their hats whenever they hear their country’s name. 
The photography is, on the whole, very good. The balance 3 
and continuity are excellent. But the apparition of the white ike & 
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robed angels all agog with their gravitation, hoisting up the 
weighty spirits of the dead (‘‘ they shall arise ’’), might well 
have been dispensed with. So might much of the sub-titling. 
However, see Verdun. It has much to give. 


The American Film Meteor presented its first number in 
October, and is to be congratulated warmly on the excellence 
both of its conception and execution. The A. F. M. is a 
monthly journal priced at the low rate of 20 cents a copy, or 
2 dollars a year, and edited by Walter Kron, who, inciden- 
tally, contributes a delightfully vigorous autobiography, 
wrested from him by the publisher, Howard Sanders. ‘‘ I 
am,’’ he states, ‘‘ one hundred per cent. Swede. My blood 
holds no other race. My father was a baker and my mother 
an excellent cook. For two thousand years my forebears have 
lived in the land of the midnight sun. I have never been a 
hobo nor a prize fighter; my hair is blond, not red. I have 
never worked on a newspaper, nor sold advertising, and I 


don’t know what truffles look like.’’ 


Mr. Kron’s self-revelation is brief—which we regret, 
having as far back as paragraph one, where he tells us ** I 


am a skeptic, misanthrope with a distinctly negative mind ’’, 


found friendship dawning in us. If the world were full of 
such misanthropes life, we feel, would be fairer, and if the 
same quality of ‘‘ negativism ’’ could be found in the minds — 
of all humanity, we’d be willing to let it go at that! 
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The first number of The American Film Meteor contains— 
among other interesting contributions—a searching article on 
The Little Theatre, which makes us realise that here is cer- 
tainly a journal which is not going to permit compromise or 
stand on ceremony. ‘*‘ We must expect,’’ says the writer, 
“* to see much nonsense and doggerel, dizzy shots of sky- 
scrapers, proclamations against God, light funny-paper 
satire . . . and, in fact, all the disjointed ideas that enter a 
director's head. This stuff will be pieced together and 
presented as serious art of proportions understandable to only 
a select few.’’ ‘This, certainly, is the danger of the Little 
Theatre. There is a kind of experimental film which makes 
most people feel with the author, that ‘‘ if the Little Theatre 
survives with such notions, then I will go to theatres far more 
inviting ’’. On the other hand, a real service to the cinema 
is possible, and, indeed, often rendered by them. ‘The author 
is right in his condemnation of the precious—and often 
ridiculous atmosphere of pretension which surrounds them, 
but he has no word to say for their part in the encouragement 
and, more than that, the actual preservation, of film classics; 
for the splendid work, to take one instance, done by the 


Avenue Pavilion in London, in finding and reviving the 


acknowledged masterpieces of the screen. 

There are some excellent critical notes on Vocal Movies. 
Says the author: ‘‘ If sound is the’one factor that has kept 
the movies in a complete morass of primitive notions these 
many years, then it holds my support without question.’’ 
Our only British examples to date would seem to show that 
sound, far from sweeping ‘‘ primitive notions ’’ from the 
film, has driven them backward to a naiveté which has been 
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laughed even from the stage for the last twenty vears ! 

There are Three Thumbnail Sketches by the Editor of 
Raoul Walsh, Ernest Lubitsch and Clarence Brown, which 
command admiration for their critical insight; and also the 
promise of similar analyses of the work and methods of C. B. 
de Mille, Erich Von Siroheim and D. W. Griffith for next 
month. Weare given some penetrating criticisms of several 
films, including Potemkin, White Shadows in the S outh Seas 
and The Last Moment, of which the author says, *‘ a large 
fanfare of such stuff is not drama nor does it reach any mys- 
terious depths ’’. With which we are in complete accord. 

The American Film Meteor is in every way a stimulating 
and—better still—sincere journal, with plenty of vigour and 
virility and a real comprehension of the meaning of * the 
motion picture as an art’’. That it has no illustrations 
whatsoever would point to the probability that there is some 
definite prejudice against them, but apart from this, most of 
what it has to say is provocative and conducive to profound 


thought. Congratulations to its creators, who deserve the full 


success which we feel sure-awaits them. 
K. M. 


Many letters have been received asking for information 
with regard to renting privately uncut versions of good 
foreign films for study. An article will probably appear in 
the December issue of Close Up on this point, as the situation 
in England with regard to private renting is full of difficulty. 
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The Ufa educational department is releasing a film on pearl 
tishing and oyster breeding. The picture shows many of the 
tricks used by the Japanese to make the oyster produce pearls 
of value long before the ten years which is the average time 
the untreated oyster takes to mature the pearl. 

* 

Readers of Close Up are warned that there is a movement 
on foot to stop the showing of any film with an A. certificate 
to young people under sixteen, even when accompanied by 
their parents. As this would mean that practically no film of 
value (owing to the present ill-adjusted system of rating) 
would be available for educating the critical taste of the young, 
all readers are urged to protest and resist this tightening of 
the censorship as much as possible. It should be for parents 
to decide what is fitting for their children to see, and not 


commissions out of touch often with the art and feeling of 
the times. 


The Production list'for Prometheus (1928—1929) is one of 
the most distinguished on record, and includes two films 
directed by Pudowkin. The principal films are :— 


Germinal 


from the well-known work of Emile Zola. | Directed 
by Pudowkin. 


The Living Corpse (Der Lebende Leichnam) 
After the novel bv Leo Tolstoy. Directed by F. A. 


Ozep (director of The Yellow Pass), with W. 
Pudowkin starring. 
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Storm over Asia (Sturm iiber Asien) | 
Directed by W. Pudowkin. 


Foreign Blood (Fremdes Blut) 
Directed by Scheliabuschky, with Moskvine starring. 


The Way of the Betrayer (Der Weg des Verriters) 
Directed by Scheliabuschky. 


Against the Stream (Gegen den Strom) 
(Salamander) 


Directed by Roschal, with Bernard Goetzke and 
Elsa Temary. 


FILMS TO SEE 
First Choice (A). Second Choice (B). Third Choice (C). 


RUSSIAN. 


Bed and Sofa (Trois dans un Sous-Sol). Sud film release. 
Ludmila Semenova, W. Fogel and Nicolei Bataloff. Directed 
by Alexander Room. Masterpiece of tragic psychology. (A) 


End of St. Petersburg, The. Meschrabpom-Russ produc- 
tion. Derussa release. Direction: W. Pudowkin. Mss.: 
Natan Zarchi. Photography: Anatolij Golownia. Sets: 
Koslowski. Plaved by Baranowskaja, W. Oblensky as 
Lebedeff. J. Tschuwileff and Tschistiakoff. (A) 
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Forty-First, The. Meschrabpom-Russ film, Derussa 
release. Direction: Protasanov. Particulars elsewhere in 
this issue. (B) 


Mechanics of the Brain. Scientific film made by W. 
Pudowkin and Professor Pavlov. (A) — 


Moscow that Laughs and Weeps. Meschrabpom-Russ, 
released by Derussa. Direction: Barnett. Anna Sten, J. 
Kowal-Samborski, W. Fogel. Delightful new aspects of 
comedy possibility. (B) 

Mother, The. Meschrabpom-Russ. From the story by 
Maxim Gorki. Direction: W. Pudowkin. The mother: 


W. Baranowskaja. ‘The father: Leinstjakoff. The son: 
Nicolei Bataloff. (A) 


Peasant Women of Riazanj (Das Dorf der Siinde). Sovkino 
film, Derussa release. Directed by Olga Preobrashenskaja. 
R. Pushnaja as Anna, E. Zessarskaja as Wassilissa, O. 
Narbekowa as the mistress, E. Fastrebitski as Wassily. (A) 


Pits (Die Fallgrubén des Lebens), a new film by A. Room. 
Meschrabpom-Russ Film. (B) 

Son, The.. Sovkino film. , Derussa release. Direction: 
E. Tscherwjakov. Anna Sten, Gennadij Mitschurin. (B) 

Ten Days that Shook the World (Oktober). Sovkino film, 


released by Prometheus Film A.G. Direction: S. M. Eisen- 


stein. One of the strongest films ever made. Cameraman : 
Tisse. Assistant: G. Alexandroff. (A) 


Two Days. Wufku Film. Directed by George Stabavoj. 


F. E. Samytschkowski in a marvellous role. S.A. Minin as 


his son. (A) 
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Yellow Pass, The. Meschrabpom-Russ. Released by 
Derussa. Direction: F. Ozep. Anna Sten, J. Kowal- 
Samborski, W. Fogel. (B) 


Zvenigora. Wufku. Direction: Dobschenko. Nikolas 
Nademsky in remarkable character role. (B) 


GERMAN. 

Crisis (Abwege). Erda Film, released by Deutsche- 
Universal. Direction: G. W. Pabst. Brigitte Helm, Jack 
Trevor, Herta v. Walter, Gustav Diesel, Fritz Odemar. (B) 


City Symphony (Berlin). By Walter Ruttman. A day in 
Berlin with neither actors nor sets. Photography by Carl 
Freund. (B) | 


Edge of the World (Am Rande der Welt). Ufa. Direction : 
CarlGrune. Sets by Neppach, Brigitte Helm, Jean Bradin, 
Wilhelm Dieterle, Albert Steinriick. (C) 


Looping the Loop. Arthur Robison production for Ufa. 
Mss.: Arthur Robison and Robert Liebmann. Photo- 
graphy : Carl Hoffmann. Sets by Robert Herlth and Walter 
Rohrig. In the cast: Werner Krauss, Jenny Jugo and 
Warwick Ward. (C) 


Loves of Jeanne Ney. Ufa. Direction: G. W. Pabst. 
Mss.: Leonhardt. Photography: F. A. Wagner. Edith 
Jehanne, Brigitte Helm, Uno Henning, Fritz Rasp, A. E. 
Licho, Vladimir Sokoloff. (A) 


‘Marquis d’Eon. Emelka Film, directed by Carl Grune, 
with superb photography by F. A. Wagner. Liane Haid 
~ mistakenly cast as the Marquis. (C) 
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Master of Niirnberg. Phoebus Film. Direction: Ludwig _ 


Berger. Maria Solveg. Gustav Frohlich. (C) 


Out of the Mist. Defu Production. Direction: Fritz 


Wendhausen. Mady Christians, Werner Fuetterer, Vladimir 
Sokoloff. (C) 


The Spy. Ufa. Fritz Lang Production. Mss.: Thea 
von Harbou. Photography: F. A. Wagner. Willy Fritz, 
Lupu Pick, Gerda Maurus, Lien Deyers, R. Klein-Rogge. 


(C) 


Tragedy of the Street. Pantomim Film. Direction: 
Bruno Rahn. Photography: Guido Seeber. Asta Nielsen 


in wonderful role. Oscar Homolka, Hilda Jennings, W. 
Pittschaw. (B) 


Ten Mark Note, Adventures of. Fox-Europa Production. 
Direction: Viertel. Werner Fuetterer, Anna Meiller, 
Imogen Robertson, Walter Frank. (C) 


Chapeau de Paille d’Italie (Italian Straw Hat). Albatross 
film, Directed by René Clair. Featuring Olga I'schekowa. 


(B) 
En Rade. Néofilm. Direction: Alberto Cavalcanti. (B) 


Passion de Jeanne d’Are. Carl Dreyer’s great film, with 
Falconetti and Sylvain. 


Rien que les Heures. Néofilm. Direction: Alberto 
Cavalcanti. (B) 
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Therese Raquin. First. National. Direction: Jacques 
Feyder. (C) 


Voyage au Congo. Neéofilm. Record by Marc Allégret of 
his journey with Andre Gide to the Congo. 


AMERICAN. 


Chicago. Pathe-dé Mille. With Phyllis Haver and 
Victor Varconi. (C) 


Docks of New York. Paramount. Directed by Josef von 
Sternberg. George Bancroft, Baclanova, Betty Compson. 


(C) 


~ Dragnet, The. Paramount. Deft Underworld touches. 
George Bancroft, Wm. Powell. Laurels to Evelyn Brent. (C) 


King of Kings. Producers Distributing. Directed by 
C. B. de Mille. (B) | 


Man Who Laughs, The. Universal. Direction: Paul 
Leni. Conrad Veidt, Mary Philbin, Baclanova. (C) 


First Kiss, The. Fay Wray and Gary Cooper. (C) 


Speedy. Paramount A really good Harold Lloyd 
comedy. (C) 


Stella Polaris. Fox. Fine film of northern hunting. (B) 


Sunrise. Fox. Direction: F. W. Murnau. George 
O’Brien, Janet Gaynor and Margaret Livingston. (C) 
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‘The Avenue Pavilion 


101 Shaftesbury Avenue, W,.1 


GAUMONT-BRITISH 'THEATRE 
Home of International Film Art. 


Managing Director - REGINALD C, BROMHEAD. Manager — L&SLIE OGILVIE. 
Director of Music —- ARTHUR DULAY. 


The following attractions will be presented exclusive to this theatre : 
Premier Presentation— 


HE WHO COVETS 


A story of Russia, the Bolsheyic risings, and Revolution. 
Directed by Robert Dinesen. Featuring Olga Tschechowa, Paul Hartman & Robert Dinesen. 


KEAN 


the | by Dumas, and the authentic of the period. 
olkoff. Featuring Ivan Mosjoukine 


TWO BROTHERS 


aS The story of an idealist and a materialist. 
Directed by Karle Grune. Featuring Conrad Veidt, Lil Dagover & Liane Haid. 


THE OYSTER PRINCESS 


Pure farce, constructed in the spacious Lubitsch manner—an extravaganza on the subject of 
the burden of riches. Direeted by Ernst Lubitsch. Featuring Victor Jansen & Ossi Oswalda. 


A WOMAN OF PARIS 


A story of everyday life, as lived every everyday people 
Written and y Charles haplin. Featuring Purviance & Adolphe Menjou. 


MANON . LESCAUT 


' Adapted from \ famous and tragical romance by the Abbe Prevost, ~~ the Opera by M 


assenet. 
Directed b » Arthur Rob Costumes by Paul Leni.. Featuring Lya de Putti & 


Premier Presentation— 


TARTUFFE 


From the story by Moliere. not ain 


‘Directed by F. W. Murnau. Carl Featuring Emil Jannings, 


THE LAST LAU GH 


George Jolin Benille Kurs & 


‘Directed F. W. M 
by urnau. Featuring 


BUSES TO THE Door :--Nos. 1a, 1c, 14, 148, 19¢, 19d, 22, 24, 29, 29a, 29b, 29C, 38, 39, 48, 129, 138. i 


In view of the fact that epee of forthcoming attractions are often ony age ey subject to alteration, 
the ent respectfull be guided Daily. advertisements in the 
Daily Daily News, Evening 


following newspapers :— Times ly 


Post, 


Continuous Performances DAILY, stididialen at 2 p.m. “i 11 pm. SUNDAYS 6—11 i 


session lasts three hours, thereby making 3 sessions per day, viz :— 


2 till 5 5 till 8 8 till 11 
MATINEES recommended for comfortable choice of seats. 
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What s Happening 


along the line of visual 
instruction in schools, 

and in the general field of public 
education, is presented in 


The EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


The only magazine in the United States specifi- 
cally devoted to the serious side of pictures 


New thought on the subject 
New productions in educational films 
Current opinion on the Hollywood product 


The Educational Screen is known 
around the world. 


Foreign subscription price’: 
8.00 for one year 4.00 for two years _ 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 5 S. WABASH AVENUE,” 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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the film bureau 


Locate and see only the 
better motion pictures 


Don’t waste time and money seeing 

the inferior, uninteresting, stupid 

picture when thete ‘are really good 
pictures to be seen. 


ADVICE FROM 
A DISCRIMINATING SOURCE 


The Film Bureau offers its subscribers 
A year’s subscription (six issues) to 
the Film Bulletin (a monthly guide 
to the best pictures), November to 
April inclusive. Complimentary and 
specially priced tickets for some of 
the best pictures. Privately screened 
pictures. Service in arranging enter- 
tainments in connection with motion 


in renting The  Bureau’s_ Portable 


Mia. | screenings). An office information ser- 
aR vice and special advantages when it 


Join now. Application cards and other 
data (including a complimentary copy of 
the film bulletin) mailed on request 
Film Bureau, 4 West 4oth 
Street, New _York, 


pictures. A fifty per cent discount 2 


Motion Picture Machines (for private 


opens its own Little Picture House. 
The subscription is ten dollars a year, | 
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films” 


That is what a New York motion picture man has said about The Film Spectator, 
edited by Welford Beaton and published in Hollywood. 


Two years ago Welford Beaton conceived the idea of a new magazine devoted to the 
production and criticism of motion pictures. It was to be a publication that was 
different from others—one that did not fear facts—one that might not always be right, 
but one that would be courageous and honest. 

Now The Spectator is acclaimed by public and press and Mr. Beaton is referred to 
as “ America’s most discerning motion picture critic’’. He tells the truth about 

ctures and the people who make them with rare ability. Hundreds of heartening 
etters of commendation! have been received. 


Here are some of the comments: 


“Read The Spectator? Of course ! Where else could I find the same spirit of 
comenan, conviction, and joyous contempt for consequences ?’—SAMUEL HOPKINS 
AMS. 


“TI read the Film with increasing interest. There is vigorous and 
excellent writing in it.’’ . L. MENCKEN, 
“‘ The Film Spectator reveals its editor as a writer of practically perfect English, and 


as a man with an analytical mind, a sense of humour a profound knowl of the 
screen.’’—-ARTHUR D, HOWDEN SMITH. 


** T naturally receive many megesines-all deadhead, bye the way, except The Film 
Spectator !—but the latter is the only one of the lot I read, or have read, from cover to 
cover. And that is not because I pay for it, either.”°—STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 


“The numbers sent me confirs Mr. Ralph Flint’s suggestions to me that your 
magazine is truly the best voice in the wilderness of films. Not only do I find your 


judgments honest, but are penetratingly just.”"—-SYMON GOULD. Executive 
Director, Film Arts Guild, New Y me 


“I find more sound sense in what you write about the ge situation than in 
anything that has ever been said or written about it.”-—-JOHN W. RuMSEY. (President 
American Play Co. Inc., New York. 


** Welford Beaton is America’s most discerning motion picture critic.’’—London 
“Welford Beaton . ..a literate writer of motion picture criticism .. . his 
opinion has been uniformly sound.’’—New York World. 


Subscription for one year $5.00, foreign $6.00. Single copies free on request.’’ 
“ THE FILM SPECTATOR,” 7213 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Please find enclosed $........<.....for yearly subscription to‘ The Film Spectator. 
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LES EDITIONS 


Pierre Braunberger 


vendent 
dans 


monde 


entier 


“Tes 
meilleurs 
films 


Avez-vous besoin d’un conseil 

ARTISTIQUE? TECHNIQUE? 

COMMERCIAL ? FINANCIER ? 
Nous vous mettrons en relation avec les meilleurs specialistes 
monde cinematographique 


I5 avenue Matignon 15 


PARIS 


Téléphone : Elysée 86-84 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
aS ART AND LITERATURE 


FOUNDED 1880 _ BY FRANCIS F. BROWNE 
EDITOR : MARIANNE MOORE ADVISER : SCOFIELD THAYER 


Lp 


cAmong recent contributors are : 


W. C. BLUM we D. H. LARWENCE 

KENNETH BURKE - THOMAS MANN 

E. E. CUMMINGS ) PAUL MORAND 

H. D. RAYMOND MORTIMER 

FRANK DOBSON PABLO PICASSO 

RALPH CHEEVER DUNNING _ PAUL ROSENFELD 

ROGER FRY | GERTRUDE STEIN 

ALYSE. GREGORY VALERY 

GASTON LACHAISE | WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 

MARIE LAURENCIN WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
“. . . often full of very interesting things, and is so well printed, 
and makes for good all round.” _The Mask, July 1925 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS 
_ (Foreign postage 60 cents additional) 


152 WEST 13th STREET: NEW .YORK 
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Young Society 
NEOFILM 


groups young producers under 
the artistic and technical direction 
of ALBERTO CAVALCANTI who 
directed the 3 first Neofilm 
productions 


~RIEN QUE LES HEURES 
EN RADE 


YVETTE 


ANDRE GIDE and MARC ALLEGRETS 
: Travel Picture 


is a..Neoftlm . Production 
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La plus importante revue francaise 


La C 


Francaise 


CHAQUE SEMAINE TOUTES LES NOUVELLES DU CINEMA 


- - 


~ 


Films en 
Analyses des Nouveaux Films 
Chronique de. L’ Exploitation 

> 


LES PROGRES DE LA TECHNIQUE 
‘LES NOUVELLES INVENTIONS 


Nouvelles d’ Angleterre, Amerique, Allemagne, Espagne, Italie 


DIRECTEUR REDACTEUR EN CHEF; P.-A. HARLE 


5 RUE SAULNIER PARIS 
Felephone : Provence 02.13 
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BOOKS 


POETRY AND MusICc 
ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
NOVELS AND STORIES 
SPORTS AND GAMES 
PsycHOLOGY 

RELIGION AND SCIENCE 
GARDENING AND NATURE 
FRENCH 
GERMAN 

FINE PRINTING 

OLD AND RARE Books | 
BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 


THE Best Books IN FINE 


BINDINGS 


BOOKBINDING 
CLOTH AND LEATHER 


PLAYS AND THE THEATRE 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
CRIME AND MYSTERY 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


HIsToRY AND POLITICS 
PHILOSOPHY 

THE ANCIENT WORLD | 
GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURE 
ITALIAN 

SPANISH 

THE WORK OFTHE PRIVATE PRESSES 
MODERN First EDITIONS 


BooKs FOR VISITORS 


COLOURED PLATE 
BooKsS 


BOOKPLATES DESIGNED 
AND ENGRAVED 
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We invite you to subscribe to 


The American Film Meteor 
a monthly critical review of motion 
in general 


Bai ited by WALTER KRON- 


It is published in Hollywood, yet it views — 
motion pictures, not with the provincial 
mind, but in the cosmopolitan manner. 


Its contents are frank and learned. Our. nape 
sympathies are with the artistic craftsmen | 
of motion pictures, entirely. 


For intellectual, stimulating reading, The 
American Film Meteor is unique in the | 
field of motion picture publications. 


$2.00 a year 20 cents: a copy 
Canada $2.50 — Foreign $3.00 


Send all orders to: 


The Film Meteor 


974 No. EL CENTRO AVENUE. 
HOLLYwoon, ‘CALIFORNIA, A. 
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FROM 
FIFTY 


OF 
THE 
WORLD 
COME 
MEMBERS 
TO 


THE 
AMATEUR CINEMA 
LEAGUE 
AND 


READERS 
TO 


MAKERS 


COUNTRIES 


The AMATEUR CINEMA 
LEAGUE, the pioneer international 
organization of cine-amateurs, in- 
vites your membership at Five 
Dollars a year (same price all over 
the world), which includes MOVIE 
MAKERS monthly. MOVIE 
MAKERS, the leading journal on 
amateur movie photography, is 
published in English and is read 


_ everywhere. It supplements the 
_ technical services of the League to 


amateur cinematographers. 


Write for information—including a copy of M Ovi E MAKE RS 


free—to 


” mateur. Cinema Lea gue In NC. 


105 WEST. FORTIETH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY U.S.A. 
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is a Movie Maker not a 
Movie Maker 


but still is a 


Movie Maker 


The answer to the above is: ‘‘ When he’s merely a ‘button-pusher’.”’ 

No doubt you know that a “button-pusher” is a person who takes 

no pride in his films—one who will not read cinematic literature 

because he thinks it’s too dry. Well, lets leave him in that eeotasy 
of bliss. 


A real: movie: maker reads all the literature he canon especially 
does he read | 


THE CINE: MINIATURE 


monthly monographs, because he knows that by doing so he Jearns how 
to make movies of professional quality and brilliance. 


What are you? A movie maker or a “‘ button-pusher?” If you are 
a movie maker, you will prove it by either calling at your dealer’s for 
a single copy of the latest number at 25¢; or you will send $2.50 
for a year’s subscription to: 


~CINEMATOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS 
1630 CAPITOL BUILDING, CHICAGO; ILLINOIS 
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I f You Are 


Interested 


Motion 


CAMERA CRAFT 


the beautiful monthly 


| SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA . 


You Are 
Interested 
in Good 
Photog- 
raphy 


Covers the Whole Field of Pho tography 


Cr) 


The study of essentials is necessary to enjoy photography to 
the full. Camera Craft gathers beauty, facts, fundamentals 
and all sorts of interesting details from all over the world to 
keep its readers fully informed of what is going on. 


Give yourself the monthly pleasure of reading this magazine. 
As a gift it brings joy into the recipient's heart and is a 


Canada + Other Foreign Countries ‘$2 


Sample.Copy on 


Camera Craft Publishing Company 


703 MARKET STREET + SAN FRANCISCO, (CALIFORNIA 


CAMERA 
iCRAFTE | 
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SOON VOLUME THREE! 


REMEMBER IT WILL .BE A VALUABLE 
“REFERENCE BOOK for the FUTURE”! 


Close Up, Vol. III needs but one number to complete it. Your volume 
must be secured. What a fascinating record of progress it will be in 
ten years’ time! How fascinating it will be to turn over pages fore- 
casting things long since come to pass, to trace developments back to 
their controversial source! ‘ Ah,” you will say, “‘ those were pioneer 
days!”’ Names now great recalling memories, photographs reminding 
you of films which deeply moved you! F inalities and pronouncements 
that will seem like echoes from long ago. 


Who can say? In ten years Close Up Vol. III may seem fbhable, 
or tragic or great or quaint, or something of each and all. You will 
be wise to buy it. Order it now, and save the risk of forgetting 
what later you will want to recall. 


Bound in white vellum—an ideal Christmas sift 12s. 6d. 
Bound cloth back-board - - - IOs. 


CLOSE UP, Vol. II is still obtainable at above sick. 
Buy Close Up Now for the Future! 


Order Form — 
Please supply Close Up, Vol..... 


vellum 


bound in hoard (cloth back) 


Postal Order 


ellum 12/6) 


} is enclosed for:...... (Boards 10/-) 


Cheque 


Postage on all volumes 6d. extra. 


Hand this form to your bookseller, or send direct to 


Riant Chateau, Territet, ‘Switzerland 
POOL (i Devonshire Street, London, W.C.1 
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BEST WISHES TO CLOSE UP! 


LEWIS MILESTONE 


“Seven Sinners.” 

“The Caveman.”’ 

“Two Arabian Knights.” 
“The Garden of Eden.” 
“The Racket.” 
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Impressed by 


THE MERCURY PRESS LTD. 
LONDON ILFORD CHELMSFORD 


Tel.: Central 5316-7 Tel.: Ilford 2018-9 Tel.: Chelmsford 516 
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An 


introduction 


We are a new illustrated magazine written in English and published 


in France who, rightly or wrongly, think we are unconventional. At 
least we call ourselves that. | | . 


And our address is : Villa Bernard, Barbizon, Seine-et-Marne, France. 


‘We should be glad to number you among our acquaintances. We 
think that you would find pleasure and profit in cultivating ours. 


will bring you a copy of the first number. 
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Film Alle 


the first monthly publication 

in Europe devoted to the 

problems of purely amateur 
cinematography 


Editor: 
Andor Kraszna-Krausz, Berlin 


Publisher : 
Wilhelm Knapp, Halle/Saale, Mihlweg 19 


Subscription 2.25 R.M. quarterly 
Specimen number free on request 
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“VARIETES” 


Revue mensuelle illustree 
de l’esprit contemporain 


Directeur: P. G. van HEcKE 


Chaque numéro de “‘V ARIETES ”’ contient : 
64 reproductions—56 pages de texte—nombreux dessins. 


des contes, des essais, des poémes, des notes critiques et d’actualité 
sur la littérature, les arts plastiques, le cinéma, le théatre, la mode, 
la musique, la curiosité, etc., par de nombreux collaborateurs 
et 
les chroniques mensuelles réguliéres suivantes : 


Tragédies et divertissements populaires, par .. Pierre Mac Orlan 
Des rues et des carrefours (lettre de Paris), par .. .. Paul Fierens 
Le sentiment critique, par .. .. .. .. .. .. Denis Marion 


La chronique des disques, par .. .. .. +.. +~«.. Franz Hellens 
et 
Aux soleils de minuit, par .. .. .. .. .. .. Albert Valentin 


““YVARIETES ” publishes every month a numter of reproductions 
from exclusive stills of classic and avant garde films, with criticisms 
by Albert Valentin and Denis Marion. 


de l’abonnement pour douze numéros l’an: 
22 belgas. 
(Demandez un numéro specimen gratuit) 


Direction et A dministration : 


BRUXELLES BELGIQUE 
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Editor : K. MACPHERSON 
Assistant Editor : BRYHER 
Published by POOL 


RIANT CHATEAU * ‘TERRITET * SWITZERLAND 
LONDON OFFICE: 24 DEVONSHIRE ST., W.C.1 


— 


Contents : 
AsIs . . . +. KENNETH MACPHERSON- 
An Early Work . OSWELL BLAKESTON 
The Cinema in Paris ; . JEAN LENAUER 
Film Imagery: Eisenstein . ROBERT HERRING 
The Cinema in Retrospect—II . CLirForp Howard 
A Museum of the Movies . ae 
How to Rent a Film . .  BRYHER 
A Fairy-Tale Film . . A. Kraszna Krausz 
Apétres et Multitude . FRepDY CHEVALLEY | 
Two Film Snags ; . P. A. LE NEvE FOSTER 


Comment and Review 


Marc ALLEGRET 
Paris Correspondents : { JeaN LENAUER 


London Correspondent : ROBERT HERRING 
Hollywood Correspondent : CLirForRD Howarp 
New York Editor : SYMON GOULD 
Berlin Correspondent : A. Kraszna-Krausz 
Geneva Correspondent : F. CHEVALLEY 


Subscription Rates : 
ENGLAND . ‘ 14 shillings per year 
FRANCE .... , 70 francs per year 
GERMANY ; ‘ 14 marks per year 
AMERICA : 3 dollars and 50 cents per year 
SWITZERLAND _. 14 francs per year 


Copyright 1928 by Pool 
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